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BEGINNING WHERE WE DON’T LEAVE OFF 





We regret to announce the resignation of Dr. Felix Adler as 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the National Child Labor 
Committee. It is gratifying, however, to be able to announce 
that an invitation to ‘‘carry on” in Dr. Adler’s place has been 
accepted by David Franklin Houston, whose portrait is the 
frontispiece of this magazine. 

Dr. Adler has not left us, but will remain as member emeritus 
of the board. We shall still have his personal inspiration, counsel 
and aid. Not only that, but his years of work as chairman are a 
treasured possession of us all. Our future achievement in behalf 
of the boys and girls of America must be built upon the past achieve- 
ment so largely due to his sympathy, vision, and effectualizing 
ability. 

A philosopher of the first rank, Dr. Adler has shown himself, 
in his great variety of activities, a practical servant of mankind. 
The New York Society for Ethical Culture, and its remarkable 
school for children, are monuments to his genius for understand- 
ing and supplying the human needs of people. To Dr. Adler child- 
ren as well as grown-ups are people. 

He was one of the first to hear the country-wide appeal of the 
child laborers of America. He was one of the first to see the 
need for country-wide organization in order effectually to combat 
the greed, and prejudice, and ignorance, and indifference behind 
the exploitation of children. He that had ears, heard; and he 
that had eyes, saw; and with head and heart and hand allied he 
went to work. He has not only stimulated a high idealism in the 
Committee’s methods of propaganda but under the direction of his 
practical leadership an organization of over 15,000 members has 
been developed and the work itself is carried on by a group of 
department directors and special agents, each highly trained in the 
branch of the work assigned to him. The Committee has also 
developed the most intimate and friendly relations with such other 
agencies in the field of social welfare as are connected with children, 
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so as to avoid wasteful duplication and promote the most econom- 
ical efficiency. 

We have been working with Dr. Adler now for seventeen years. 
No one knows better than he that the task is far from completion, 
in amount if not in time; but all of us know better than he how 
deeply in debt to him are the children of America today and the 
children of unnumbered generations to come. 

They have been frutiful years—these seventeen—since Dr. 
Adler helped found the National Child Labor Committee and dur- 
ing which he has served continuously as chairman. Every State 
in the Union has a child labor law and compulsory school attend- 
ance law of some sort. ‘‘Of some sort’”— it is still our business 
to work for their improvement and their better enforcement. 
Progress has been made in the provision of relief for poor families 
and dependent children—but much remains to be done. The 
Committee has taken a leading part in the movement for standard- 
izing and coordinating all the laws of a state relating to children 
and establishing adequate administration—the so-called ‘‘Child- 
ren’s Code”? movement—but hardly more than a good beginning 
has been made. In all these lines of effort, which we shall con- 
tinue, the Committee has remained true to its original purpose, 
the abolition of child labor; for positive and constructive measures, 
touching at some point every department of child welfare, have 
been found necessary to the attainment of that primary purpose. 

There is more to be done than has yet been done to end child 
labor in factories and cities, but as Dr. Adler said a year ago at 
the National Conference of Social Work, the next great task of the 
Committee, no longer to be neglected, ‘‘should be to give our assid- 
uous attention to child labor in agriculture.” The Sixteenth Na- 
tional Conference on Child Labor, held under the auspices of this 
Committee at Milwaukee last June, was a conference on rural 
child labor. Here, after all, is to be found the bulk of the child 
exploitation and neglect in America. 

No fitter choice for chairman of the Committee as we enter 
upon this ‘‘next great task” could have been made than was made 
in the selection of Mr. Houston, a profound and sympathetic stu- 
dent of country life in all its aspects and an authority upon its 
manifold social and economic problems. Mr. Houston’s public 
career is well known. He was secretary of agriculture in President 
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Wilson’s cabinet, 1913-1920, and secretary of the treasury, 1920- 
1921. He has been active in educational affairs throughout his 
life and in the promotion of social welfare generally. He has been 
a teacher and school superintendent, a college professor in political 
and social science; president of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas; dean and later president of the University of 
Texas; chancellor of Washington University; chairman of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; chairman of the Farm 
Loan Board; member of numerous official commissions; and a 
writer of force and distinction on historical, economic and financial 
topics. 

He was born in Monroe, Union County, North Carolina, in 
1866; received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from South Carolina 
College, and of Master of Arts from Harvard. The degree of 
Doctor of Laws has been conferred upon him by seven different 
colleges and universities, including Harvard, Yale and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Houston says he looks upon his work with the National 
Child Labor Committee as presenting a great opportunity. It is 
the same opportunity that is shared by every member of the organi- 
zation. Shoulder to shoulder with Mr. Houston let us all prove 
equal to the opportunity which is ours today. 


A MESSAGE FROM DR. FELIX ADLER 


The remorseless edge of greed cuts to the quick into the lives 
of little children. It destroys the finer human potentials in the 
next generation. It is, in truth, but one symptom of the money- 
madness that threatens to wreck civilization, but reveals the evil 
in all its nakedness. 
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The crying need of our time, as no one gainsays, is a more 
general and complete respect for the human factor in industry. 
The extreme lengths to which reckless disregard of the human factor 
can go, the disastrous consequences to which it leads, glaringly 
appear in the abuse of child labor. At this point, therefore, a halt 
can be called and pity for the defenseless victims, and a sense of 
the immense future interests at stake, will serve to support efforts 
in this direction, and awaken the public conscience. 

The National Child Labor Committee has set itself this great 
task. It is a militant and a constructive organization. It seeks 
to put an end to the national disgrace of child mistreatment, and 
at the same time to promote every enterprise that looks toward a 
wiser and more efficient education of our youth. It has already 
taken thousands of children out of the mills. It is now concen- 
trating its attention upon the larger task that remains, that of 
securing freedom and better conditions for the children who labor 
on the farms. The most progressive farm organizations heartily 
favor this beneficent undertaking, but the active co-operation of 
our entire citizenry is demanded if the work shall be carried to a 
successful conclusion. 

After seventeen years as Chairman of the National Committee, 
I now retire, and my last official word is an eager appeal for the 
nationwide support of my successor and the Committee in their 
patriotic and humanitarian labors. 


FreLitx ADLER. 


THE MANNER AND METHOD OF A GREAT 
SERVICE 


Dr. Adler’s Chairmanship of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has given it a standing which has silenced criticism in ad- 
vance. It has given a well-nigh universal and continuous confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the purposes and the fairness of the methods 
of the organization. To this is to be attributed in large degree the 
very remarkable fact that though it has dealt with a most conten- 
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tious subject and has had to promote legislation opposed by strong 
influences, in the legislatures of many states and finally in Congress, 
neither the methods nor the purposes of the Committee have ever 
been seriously criticized. Such could not possibly have been the 
case under a leader who could ever be thought of as becoming the 
partisan rather than the scrupulous investigator and the patient 
and absolutely just appraiser of facts. The Committee’s case was 
always morally won in advance by reason of this method of approach, 
which so perfectly expressed the spirit and attitude of its chairman. 

In Committee and Board meetings Dr. Adler always stood for 
the same method; always resisting the short cut resort; always 
insisting in getting all the facts set forth, and in eliciting a real 
group judgment on the essential points involved. The National 
Child Labor Committee has raised the standards of the equipment 
for life of multitudes of children. It has been able to do so largely 
because Dr. Adler’s spirit and methods are so wholly in line with 
sound methods of progress in a democratic country. 


Homer Fouks, Vice-Chairman, 
National Child Labor Committee. 
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Rural Children and Rural Schools 


The Journal of Educational Research contains a brief report of 
“A Comparative Study, by Educational Measurements, of One- 
Room Rural School Children and City School Children,” by J. 
Crosby Chapman of Yale University and H. L. Eby of the Uni- 
versity of California. The nature of the problem is stated as fol- 
lows: 

A great deal has been written on the relative advantages of 
rural and city schools. Certain merits of the former have been 
emphasized in what at time appears to be an attempt to prove 
that the individual instruction of the ungraded school compensates 
for the greater proportion of time spent in teaching and the general 
superiority of instruction in the city schools. However great may 
be the desire to establish the claim that there is equality of op- 
portunity for pupils of both schools, the only proof of it rests upon 
a careful comparison of the work of typical schools of each group. 

The results of the study are thus summarized: ‘An unselected 
group of 71 children from one-room one-teacher rural schools, ages 
distributed from 11 to 13 years, in northern Ohio, was compared 
with a similar group of children in an average large city (Cleveland) 
school by administering nine psychological and educational tests. 
In the tests of abilities which are relatively independent of school 
training—namely, cancellation, substitution, opposites, and spelling, 
there were but small differences in the attainments of the two groups; 
but in the remainder of the tests—namely; writing, information, 
addition, hard directions, and composition—the rural children were 
notably inferior. The inferiority seems to be directly proportional 
to the extent that the tested function is complex and school-condi- 
tioned. In addition and composition the inferiority was that of 
two to two and one-half years. The variability of rural-school 
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children was slightly greater than that of city-school children in 
tests independent of school training and much greater in tests de- 
pendent on schol training.” 


Health Protection for Young Workers 


Children who go to work between 14 and 18 years of age 
need special protection if they are to reach manhood and woman- 
hood with good health and well-developed bodies. The United 
States Children’s Bureau has just issued a report called ‘Physical 
Standards for Working Children” in which a committee of eleven 
physicians appointed by the Children’s Bureau explain how the 
health of children at work may be protected. 

An effective means of protection lies in the adoption of physical 
standards which all children entering industry are required by law 
to meet. Eighteen states now have a law requiring children to be 
examined before going to work. These states are: Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massashusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
West Virginia. The most comprehensive of these laws requires 
that a child shall be of normal development for his age, in sound 
health and physically fit for the occupation which he is about to 
enter. But unless examining physicians have definite standards by 
which to test development and sound health, under-developed and 
physically defective children are likely to go to work early to their 
own serious disadvantage, in spite of excellent laws intended for 
their protection. The committee, therefore, has undertaken to 
define what constitutes normal development and sound health for 
children applying for working papers. 

The report of the committee contains minimum standards of 
height and weight for specified ages, based on the most trustworthy 
experience and present-day practice. It also lists defects for which 
children should be refused certificates, remediable defects for which 
they should be refused certificates pending correction, and condi- 
tions requiring supervision under which provisional certificates for 
periods of three months may be issued. The points which examin- 
ing physicians should cover if adequate protection is to be given 
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the working child are given in detail in the report, which also con- 
tains a record blank for the use of physicians in making these exami- 
nations. Periodical examinations for children after they have gone 
to work are recommended by the committee as a still further means 
of protection. As yet no state has taken this step, though an excep- 
tionally good opportunity for putting into effect an adequate pro- 
gram of health supervision, says the report, is furnished by the 
compulsory continuation-school laws now in force in 22 states. 

The members of the committee responsible for the report are: 
Dr. George P. Barth, Director of School Hygiene, City Health 
Department, Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman; Dr. Emma M. Appel, 
Employment Certificate Department, Chicago Board of Education; 
Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Chief, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Depart- 
ment of Health, New York City; Dr. Taliaferro Clark, represent- 
ing the United States Public Health Service; Dr. C. Ward Cramp- 
ton, Dean, Normal School of Physical Education, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Dr. D. L. Edsall, Dean, Harvard Medical School; Dr. 
George W. Goler, Health Officer, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Harry 
Lindenthal, Director of Industrial Clinic, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, Mass.; Dr. H. H. Mitchell, representing the 
National Child Labor Committee; Dr. Anna E. Rude, Director, 
Hygiene Division, United States Children’s Bureau; Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood, Chairman of Committee on Health Problems and Edu- 
cation, Columbia University; Miss E. N. Matthews, Director, 
Industrial Division, United States Children’s Bureau, Secretary. 


Part-Time Schools for Working Children 


One of the most progressive of the recent movements in com- 
pulsory education has been the passage by many states of continu- 
ation school laws, which afford a child who has left school for em- 
ployment opportunity for further education by providing part-time 
compulsory schooling for a specified number of hours each week. 
Some of these laws apply also to unemployed children or to children 
who are no longer subject to day-school attendance requirements. 
A brief analysis of the continuation and evening school laws of 
each state, as well as those prescribing day-school attendance, is 
shown in a chart recently issued by the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
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entitled ‘State Compulsory School Attendance Standards Affecting 
the Employment of Minors, January 1, 1921.” 

This chart shows that 22 states now have compulsory provisions 
for continuation school attendance. In 3 of these states, however, 
the establishment of such schools is not compulsory, and in 1, the 
school authorities are merely empowered, not compelled, to estab- 
lish part-time schools and to require attendance. The age limit to 
which the compulsory attendance provisions apply varies, 10 states 
requiring attendance up to 18 years of age, 1 state up to 17, and 
11 states up to 16. The amount of attendance is from 4 to 8 hours 
weekly; the laws of each state either specify or imply that this 
period shall be counted as part of the child’s legal working hours. 
In 8 states, the law permits no exemptions; in the other states, 
the exemptions vary, 3 excusing a child who has completed the 
eighth grade. Only 12 states now provide for evening school attend- 
ance, the progress which has been made in day and continuation 
school laws having obviated this need to a great extent, at least for 
children under 16. In most of these states, the law covers only 
minors over 16 who can not speak, read, or write English with speci- 
fied proficiency, in 1 state applying to aliens only. As in the con- 
tinuation school laws, the attendance requirement varies, some 
states having only a general requirement of “regular attendance,” 
others specifying an attendance of from four to eight hours weekly. 


Home Care for Dependent Children 


Conditions occasioning the removal of children from their 
homes and measures by which family care may be preserved are 
discussed in a report entitled “Children Deprived of Parental Care,” 
recently issued by the U. 8. Department of Labor through the 
Children’s Bureau. This report presents the experiences of 513 
children taken under care by Delaware agencies and institutions 
during a two-year period. At least half these children had both 
parents living, and only 3 per cent were full orphans. In one case 
out of every five, delinquency on the part of parents or guardians 
was the cause of the child’s removal. Inability of parents or guar- 
dians longer to care for the child occasioned the removal of almost 
one-fourth. Delinquency on the part of the child was given as the 
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immediate cause for somewhat more than two-fifths of the removals. 
For 10 per cent of the children studied it appears that the develop- 
mental advantages of normal home life might have been preserved 
had financial assistance in the home been available. Nowhere in 
the state, at the time of the survey, was suitable care to be had for 
subnormal children, who constituted 11 per cent of the group. A 
beginning toward such provision has subsequently been made. 
Only 17 per cent of the children were placed in private families, 
the other 83 per cent being placed in institutions. This circumstance 
is especially surprising inasmuch as home-finding agencies of other 
states have placed large numbers of dependent children in Delaware. 

Such measures as a state probation system, mothers’ pensions, 
and placing-out and boarding-out under proper supervision, are 
recommended in the report as means for correcting in part the social 
wastage originating in child neglect. Delaware has begun a care- 
fully considered forward movement since the inquiry was made. 
Fundamental improvement can come only in the slow but sure 
development of standards of family life based upon wise educa- 
tional, economic, and civic policies. 


New Legislation 


Encouraging reports are still coming in from the various states. 
Indiana has passed a new child labor and compulsory education 
law and now ranks among the most progressive states in this respect. 
Massachusetts has extended the scope of its employment certificate 
law for children under 16 and for minors 16 to 21; has amended 
its street trade law with regard to night work; and has established an 
8-hour day, and a 6 day or 48-hour week for children under 16. South 
Dakota and Nebraska have both raised the compulsory education 
age and Nebraska has also provided for a minimum school term of 
9 months for both city and country, and now requires all unemployed 
children to be in school for full time work unless they have com- 
pleted the high school course. Nevada has also raised its school 
age and has provided for the better enforcement of its school attend- 
ance laws, but has introduced a strange amendment to its child labor 
law providing that children 14 or over must labor for their own or 
their parents’ support. New Hampshire has shortened the working 
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day for boys under 16 and girls under 18. Minnesota has passed its 
first street trades law. Connecticut now forbids the employment 
of children under 14 in shoe-shine parlors and under 16 after 6 p.m. 
in public bowling alleys; and has regulated the hours of labor of 
children under 16 to conform with the federal law. 

In correction of a statement in the last issue of THE AMEr- 
ICAN CHILD we have heard from the Director of the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of the Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics that as the Texas 
Minimum Wage Law was repealed by the last legislature, there was 
no further need for the Industrial Welfare Commission and it was 
therefore abolished. 


Children’s Code Legislation in Nebraska 


The Nebraska Children’s Code Commission was authorized by 
Chapter 178 of the Laws of 1919. The commission was appointed 
in September, 1919, and submitted its report in January, 1921. 
The report of the commission included a summarized statement of 
child welfare conditions in Nebraska as found by the commission; 
certain appropriations were recommended for child welfare work, 
certain administrative policies were suggested, and legislative recom- 
mendations were embodied in 53 separate bills which were included in 
the report. A summary of legislative action on the report shows that 
of the bills recommended about thirty were important constructive 
measures, the others minor, and often merely formal amendments 
to existing laws. Of the 53 bills, 32 were in the form of amendments 
to existing laws, six were in the form of bills to substitute new laws 
for existing laws on the same subject and 15 were new and inde- 
pendent acts. 

Most of the laws recommended were already in force in other 
states. Probably the only feature in the entire legislative program 
which cannot be duplicated in the laws of one or more states, is 
found in bills 45, 46 and 48 as numbered in the report of the com- 
mission. These bills introduce and define the terms “‘filiated” and 
‘“‘unfiliated”’ child and provide a process for the compulsory com- 
mitment of unmarried mothers to the state institution at Milford 
in certain cases where the state finds it necessary for the welfare of 
the unborn child. It is a remarkable fact that bill 48, which has 
no precedent, so far as we know, in the laws of any state and which 
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seems, in fact, to introduce a new principle in child welfare legisla- 
tion, by giving the state the right to commit an unmarried mother 
to an institution solely for the purpose of caring for the interests 
of the unborn child, was enacted into law by the legislature without 
any serious opposition. The chief objections urged against the 
bills of the commission, in general, were that they were radical 
and that they provided too much regulation of the affairs of indi- 
viduals. On these grounds, many of the bills, which were largely 
copied from the laws of other states, were killed in the legislature, 
while the one bill, which has no precedent in legislation, and which 
goes farther than any other state has gone in interfering with the 
freedom of the individual in the interest of child welfare was adopted 
without question. 

Of the 53 bills recommended, 20 were passed by the legislature. 
Of these one was vetoed by the Governor and 19 became laws. Of 
these 19 acts, 4 are in the form of new and independent laws, while 
15 are amendments to existing laws. 


Child Labor and Workmen’s Compensation 


In the Monthly Labor Review for June, 1921, appears an account 
of an interesting judicial decision in West Virginia: 

The status under the workmen’s compensation laws of the 
various States of a minor employed in violation of the child-labor 
statute is variously decided by the different courts. In some States 
the law itself provides that it is limited to persons legally employed; 
in others it is provided that minors are included whether legally or 
illegally employed; while in others the matter is open to the con- 
struction of the court. West Virginia belongs to the first group. 
A case involving an injury to a boy under 14 years of age about a 
mine, in violation of the child-labor law, was recently passed upon 
by the supreme court of appeals of that State (Mangus v. Proctor- 
Eagle Coal Co., 105 S. E. 909). The boy was injured while hook- 
ing loaded coal cars to a rope or cable by which they were drawn 
upon a tipple. The law forbids the employment of any boy under 
14 years of age “in any coal mine,’”’ and while a verdict of $3,000 had 
been rendered in the trial court, this was subsequently set aside on 
the ground that the child-labor law had not been violated, and that 
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the boy’s remedies were exclusively such as were given by the work- 
men’s compensation act. The court of appeal, however, took the 
view that the phrase “in any coal mine,” as the term “mine” was 
defined in the statute, included the incline on which the boy was 
working when hurt. Therefore his employment was unlawful, and 
the employer’s “subscription to the workmen’s compensation fund 
afforded it no immunity from liability for injury to him by its neg- 
ligence. In the case of an unlawful employment, neither party to 
the contract is protected by the workmen’s compensation act.” 

As the employment was unlawful, there was a prima facie case 
of jury by negligence, so that the judgment setting aside the ver- 
dict was reversed and the verdict reinstated with judgment for the 
injured boy. 


Child Labor in Alaska 


We quote from the “Biennial Report of the Territorial Labor 
Commissioner of Alaska, 1919-20”: 


Complaints were received by the Commissioner from cannery superintend- 
ents and others regarding the operation of Title XII of the revenue act of 1918 
as passed by the Congress, which inhibits the employment in cannerieg of child- 
ren under the age of sixteen years. 

A questionnaire was sent to all canneries covering the effect of the appli- 
cation of this act upon the native population. The replies were almost unani- 
mous in the opinion that a real hardship has been visited upon the natives by 
the decision of the revenue bureau that this law applies to Alaska. 

An investigation was made by the inspector at the canneries visited and 
specific instances were disclosed where native families were being deprived of 
customary and necessary revenue for their support, on account of the inability 
of the children under sixteen years of age to secure employment at light tasks 
about the canneries. 

Prior to the passage of the act in question it had been customary for entire 
families of natives, including children, to secure employment at canneries. The 
money thus earned during the summer, together with that secured by trapping 
and hunting through the winter season, enabled the family to eke out a scant 
livelihood. Native parents resent the denial of the right to have their children 
employed. It is difficult to explain to them that the cannery superintendent 
is not discriminating against them. In some instances whole families, and even 
groups of families, have refused to believe that the latter was not the case and 
have left the cannery, thus depriving themselves of work and the plant of needed 
labor. 

During the summer of 1920 the Commissioner secured a ruling from the 
International Revenue Department to the effect that a parent’s affidavit or 
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sworn statement of child’s age, supplemented by a certificate of any available 
physician, is acceptable as proof of a child’s age in case of Alaska natives, in 
lieu of the requirements of Article 9 of the Provisional Regulations in force under 
the law. 

It is the recommendation of this office that steps be taken to free native 
Alaska children from the operation of this act. 


What we want to know is: Are native Alaska children, children? 


Child Labor and Levels of Intelligence 


The day of mental tests and measurements has come. The day 
of their perfection is yet to come, though their perfect uses have 
already been achieved. 

The distribution of degrees of intelligence among the general 
population, as indicated by the army tests, has been the subject of 
considerable discussion. It appears that, excluding the lowest 
grades of feeble-mindedness, ten per cent of the population is of 
“very inferior” intelligence; fifteen per cent of “inferior” intelli- 
gence; twenty per cent, “low average”; twenty-five per cent, ‘aver- 
age’’; sixteen and a half per cent, “high average’’; nine per cent, 
“superior”; and four and a half per cent, ‘“‘very superior.” Or, other- 
wise stated, ten per cent is limited to a mental age of not over ten; 
twenty-five per cent, of not over eleven; forty-five per cent, of not 
over twelve; and seventy per cent, of not over thirteen or fourteen. 
On the assumption that the age-grade progress of school children 
corresponds with their intelligence, it has been concluded that 
seventy per cent of our boys and girls are incapable of acquiring a 
high-school education; twenty-five per cent of going beyond the 
fifth grade, and ten per cent of finishing the fourth. It has been 
pointed out that, according to the figures of the Federal Bureau of 
Education, thirteen per cent of our school children actually do drop 
out in the fourth grade or earlier and that sixty-nine per cent do 
not complete the eighth grade. But before accepting it as true 
that early school-leaving is wholly or chiefly due to deficient intel- 
ligence and that continuance in school is dependent on the grade 
of intelligence, it might be well to measure the mentality of groups 
of children who have left school—working children, in particular— 
and compare the results with the results obtained by examination 
of children who have stayed in school. There is some reason for 
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believing that a large proportion of working children are of rather 
high degrees of intelligence and that success in school is not en- 
tirely dependent on sheer intelligence. Binet says that “memory 
is a great simulator of intelligence,”’ and we might add that with 
the methods in vogue in our present schools it is in many cases a 
pretty good substitute. We should keep in mind the fact that 
intelligence tests do not by any means measure the whole of ability 
and do not discover special aptitudes and abilities. 

Taking the conclusions drawn from the army mental tests at 
anywhere near their face value, however, surely we must regard 
them as having a very direct bearing on the question of a sixteen- 
year age standard for leaving school and going to work. It is a 
psychological question as well as a physiological one. Why keep 
children in school if they are incapable of profiting by staying there? 
But maybe they could profit if we had different schools from those 
we have today. It has been suggested that the data on intelligence 
levels point to the necessity of picking out the children of the higher 
grades of intelligence and seeing that they are enabled to go on. 
The idea is that social and political salvation depends on a trained 
aristocracy of intelligence and that the schools belong primarily to 
that aristocracy. The incapables may be charitably taken care of 
through special classes or may be allowed to depart at an early age. 
But, after all, do the schools belong to this aristocracy—to the few 
who are favored mentally, any more than to the few whose parents 
are favored with money? Do the high schools belong to the small 
minority who are able to complete the course? Would it not be 
just as wise to adapt the school system primarily to the needs of 
the eighty-five per cent who are supposedly incapable of profiting 
by staying in the present schools until they are-sixteen? And pro- 
vide the special classes for the highly intelligent? Would it not 
be just as wise to emphasize the educational needs of the group of 
“high average,” “average,” and “low average” intelligence (sixty 
per cent of the population) as the needs of the ‘‘superior”’ and ‘“‘very 
superior” group (thirteen and a half per cent)? And in such a way 
that the sixteen-year age standard for school attendance and going 
to work would remain valid? 

It is, of course, impossible to raise the mental age or level of 
intelligence by education, but it is possible, without doing that, to 
increase individual efficiency and social fitness by suitable methods. 
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In the new schools for the masses, manual activity should have a 
large place. Individuals of low and average intelligence have in- 
stincts, and therefore are capable of forming habits; so habit for- 
mation should be one of the principal tasks of these new schools. 
Imitation and memory are other resources to be drawn upon. Allow- 
ing or forcing children to memorize lessons, instead of requiring the 
exercise of intelligence that develops intelligence, is to be con- 
demned; but, on the other hand, memory training can be neglected 
to the detriment of the child. Though it is true that nothing can 
be added to native retentiveness, few capacities are susceptible to 
greater improvement than memory. Binet’s remark that “memory 
is a great simulator of intelligence’ should not lead us into an atti- 
tude of scorn, but should suggest that memory, because of its close 
resemblance to intelligence as evidenced by performance and be- 
havior, is entitled to some respect. The fact that in the construc- 
tion of the army group tests it was attempted to make them ‘as 
completely independent of schooling and educational advantages as 
possible,”’ leads us to suspect that there are in performance and 
behavior other elements of ability than sheer intelligence as meas- 
ured by such tests. 


Child Labor and Subnormality 


Sub-normal children present a problem from the child-labor 
standpoint. Several States provide for the issuance of working 
papers to children below the regularly prescribed age if they fall 
in groups variously described in the statutes as “backward and sub- 
normal,” “mentally deficient or sub-standard,” “‘mentally retarded 
and unable to make further advancement in school.” 

This exemption is not without its serious dangers. First, there 
is the serious danger of a loose interpretation of the descriptive 
terms; then there is the further danger of an inaccurate determin- 
ation of the child’s real mental status. The exemption should be 
always safeguarded by provision for reliable diagnosis and for train- 
ing and supervision. There are excellent reasons for not keeping 
dull or defective children in school in the same classes with normal 
children, but none for turning them loose into industry without the 
protection and guidance which they, above all others, need. Special 
classes and schools are the commonly accepted solution, but Connec- 
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ticut is to try out a novel and promising plan of vocational probation. 
This is to operate primarily through the Juvenile Court and pro- 
bation officers, but involves for its successful working out the close 
cooperation of court and school officials and employers. Any valid 
dealing with sub-normal children from the standpoint of child labor 
or from any other standpoint demands from the public generally 
just what is demanded in the case of normal children—a new and 
better understanding of their needs and possibilities. And the 
possibilities of useful and happy living, even for those children who 
must always remain children, are, through wise and devoted train- 
ing, greater than we commonly suppose. We are speaking here not 
of development, but of adjustment. 

Child labor is undemocratic, not merely because it is a denial 
of children’s rights, but because it is a neglect of adult duties. 
Democracy does not consist so much in what we get as in what we 
give—the democracy of giving. An eminent Frenchman once de- 
scribed democracy by saying that it enables every man to put 
forth his utmost effort, but it also means giving every child an 
opportunity for development according to his potentialities and for 
adjustment according to his limitations. It cannot be understood 
without reference to biology and psychology. Democracy applies 
to all degress of intelligence and native ability, to all kinds of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages whether hereditary or environmental. 


Welfare Federations and The National Child Labor Committee 


The growing movement for the organization of local welfare 
federations, and the establishment of community chests and bud- 
gets for the collection and apportionment of the funds raised for 
social welfare purposes in one annual campaign, presents many 
concrete problems which Dr. Edward T. Devine has discussed in a 
series of articles in The Survey. One question that arises is, “Where 
do the national welfare organizations come in?’ They come in 
only through the welfare federation, so far as the particular com- 
munity is concerned; but that fails to answer the question. An 
extract from Dr. Devine’s concluding article follows: “The National 
Consumers’ League and the National Child Labor Committee pre- 
sent more simply one of the problems which will have to be faced 
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if the local welfare federations are to continue to occupy the strong 
position which they have attained in a few cities and if the move- 
ment is to become general. These two and several other national 
associations are dealing with controversial subjects. The evils 
which they attack have apologists and defenders. The reforms 
which they advocate cannot be carried through without angry 
opposition. They are obliged to insist on the duty of the state to 
protect certain workers from practices which are profitable to indi- 
vidual employers, and even to parents. Their programs may run 
counter to the general philosophy of some very good citizens who 
have no selfish private interest at stake. Of course, these two 
bodies do not have identical programs and either or both of them 
may include in their activities certain objects which are generally 
popular.” 

Dr. Devine writes further: ‘In deciding which national or non- 
resident agencies to include and for what amounts respectively, the 
welfare federations have naturally followed different procedures 
according to their own notions of propriety. They have sometimes 
allowed a local branch or affiliated body to include in its budget 
some allowance for the national body with which it is associated. 
They have sometimes, in the case of a national body which does 
not have a local branch, asked that there should be created some 
local group which could be held responsible for the use of funds 
raised by the federation and for co-operation in general. They have 
sometimes required that the national body should furnish evidence 
of local interest by first securing a certain sum of money or a list 
of members in the community, after which an application for inclu- 
sion in the common budget would be considered. 

“The National Child Labor Committee, like other agencies 
which see both the difficulties and the opportunities involved, has 
been giving this subject special attention. I quote some para- 
graphs from its acting membership secretary, suggesting a whole- 
hearted sort of co-operation which might take place between a 
welfare federation and a national organization which has no local 
chapters of committees: : 

“ In general, our attitude toward them should be one of closest 
possible cooperation. The people of the city form their federation 
to avoid repeated appeals for money, and we should respect abso- 
lutely their attempt at efficient giving. We should approach the 
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federations with the feeling that we can help them as well as with 
the hope that they will help us. 

“ ‘It is very important, however, that we shall approach them, 
knowing that the time will come when the community budget sys- 
tem of giving will be generally accepted. We must recognize in 
doing this that “charity begins at home,” and that our approach 
to them must necessarily be one of education along the line of re- 
sponsibility for nation-wide social activities. 

“ ‘Long before the local campaign begins we should present our 
case in writing to the board of directors of the federation. We 
should ask them for consideration when their budget is framed, 
and should accompany our request with a comprehensive statement 
of what our organization stands for, what it has accomplished and 
what it hopes to accomplish in the future. We should offer to send 
a staff representative, if necessary, to present our work and our plan 
for cooperating with the federation at the time of their campaign. 

“ ‘If we want this sort of cooperation at all we should go into 
it thoroughly. We should have a representative on the ground 
during the entire week of the drive, presenting our work with the 
same sort of enthusiasm and efficiency that the local organizations 
are using. In my estimation the most important thing in this 
connection is that we should closely conform with the local methods 
of conducting the campaign. If the federation begins the drive 
with a parade, each local organization providing a float, we should 
have some sort of float. If during the whole week each local or- 
ganization is given the opportunity to exhibit its work in the win- 
dow of some store, we should have some sort of display, and we 
should make every possible attempt to make it as attractive and 
as inexpensive as possible. 

“‘ ‘Tt seems to me the whole success of cooperation between the 
national organization and local federations depends upon the con- 
tact during that week of the national social representatives with 
the people in the local federation. If I were the staff representative 
I should want to do everything I possibly could to make the whole 
campaign successful, making speeches when called upon, working 
in the factories if they have an industrial day, working in the offices 
of the executives when necessary and doing everything within my 
power to convince the local people that the national agencies are 
making no attempt to take from local charities what rightfully be- 
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longs there, but that they are hoping to broaden the whole scheme of 
business-like budget making and concentrated publicity to the extent 
that they can easily give a splendid appropriation to national work. 

“ ‘All of this would take a great deal of time, but I feel certain 
that the results would warrant employing a staff member whose full 
time, during the season when appropriations are made and cam- 
paigns are waged, should be given to this work.’ ” 


BREVITIES 


At Milwaukee in June, Owen R. Lovejoy was chosen president 
of The American Association of Social Workers, formerly known as 
The National Social Workers’ Exchange. The Association, as J. B. 
Buell, its secretary, describes its purposes in The Survey, “‘is to be 
an organization of social workers. It is consciously to direct the 
development of this new profession. It is to be organized on a 
national scale, and most important of all, perhaps, it is to afford 
an opportunity for social workers to control the performance of 
certain definite and concrete functions, such as placement, profes- 
sional research, vocational guidance, recruiting and popular educa- 
tion.” Mr. Lovejoy, in an address before the Association, said that 
America has now reached the cook-stove and sewing-machine stage 
in social work. “It is a job in social engineering,” he said. ‘No 
machinery is so delicate as the mechanism of human life. The 
social worker must give others to understand that he is not for 
sale. We must not be job-getters or job-holders.” 


“Child Welfare in West Virginia,” a report by the National 
Child Labor Committee, will be published this fall. 


The Federal Child Labor Tax Law is still in force. The U.S. 
Supreme Court has not yet handed down a decision on its consti- 
tutionality. 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, National Chairman of the American 
Red Cross, has accepted the presidency of Cornell University. 


George A. Hall, secretary of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, has been appointed executive secretary of the New York 
State Commission to Examine and Revise Child Welfare Laws. 
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Mr. Hall has been granted a year’s leave of absence from August 
1st in order to take up this important work as executive officer of 
the commission, and during his absence Miss Jeanie V. Minor, 
assistant secretary of the New York Child Labor Committee, will 
be acting secretary. An office has been provided for the code com- 
mission in the Children’s Court Building, 137 East 22nd St., New 
York City. 


New York recently enjoyed what was known as “Splash Week,” 
during which every person in the city was offered free instruction 
in swimming and life saving. ‘Splash Week” was conducted by 
the New York County Chapter of the Red Cross, with the coopera- 
tion of the City, the various Y. M.C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s and other 
organizations. Practically every swimming pool in the city was 
opened to the public for six days without charge. Thousands 
availed themselves of the opportunity and a great many beginners 
learned to swim in that time. For those who were already good 
swimmers there were demonstrations in life-saving. 


Declaring that hotel guests are indirectly employers, of hotel 
wage earners and therefore responsible for the hours, wages and 
working conditions of hotel employees who serve them, and that in 
the majority of the states there are no labor standards set by law 
or public opinion, the Executive Committee of the National Con- 
sumers’ League has taken action to authorize the establishment of 
Consumers’ League standards for hotels. These standards are to 
be worked out and presented to the League’s annual meeting in 
November for adoption. 


The committee on resolutions of the Eighth Annual Convention 
of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada, held at New Orleans, May 2-5, 1921, reported 
the following resolutions which were unanimously adopted: ‘‘Re- 
solved, That this association indorse the minimum standards of 
children in industry adopted by the Child Welfare Conference called 
by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
in 1919.” “Resolved, That in view of the importance of safeguard- 
ing the health of working children through adequate provision for 
physical examination of minors entering industry and at work, this 
association expresses its approval of the principles embodied in 
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recommendations of the committee appointed by the United States 
Children’s Bureau to formulate standards of health for working 
children, and recommends the general adoption of those standards 
in the various States and Provinces.” 


Studies by the National Child Labor Committee have shown 
the great extent to which child labor interferes with school attend- 
ance both in city and in country. It is interesting to note that 
this relationship was recognized several generations ago as con- 
stituting a serious educational problem. An historical introduc- 
tion to the report of the Bureau of Compulsory Education of Phil- 
adelphia for the year ending June 30, 1920, contains a quotation 
from President Vaux of the Board of School Controllers, as the 
Board of Public Education was called in 1820: 


“Each successive year confirms the utility of the mode of in- 
struction which has been adopted, and it is only to be regretted that 
many parents whose children might be brought under its auspices, 
remain regardless of the advantages from the enjoyment of which 
they criminally withhold their offspring. Within the last six months 
another cause has operated to lessen the number of our pupils. The 
increase in manufactories in Philadelphia and its vicinity has pro- 
duced a great demand for the labor of young persons, and has con- 
sequently withdrawn many children from the public schools. With- 
out wishing to interfere with subjects not properly within the sphere 
of its office, the Board would suggest the propriety of adopting such 
legal restraints as should prevent the employment of children in 
manufactories until they shall have an opportunity to obtain the 
rudiments of education in the public schools, or require the pro- 
prietors of all establishments of the kind alluded to, to furnish moral 
and scholastic instruction to children engaged in those departments 
of industry.” 


The community in which the Child Health Demonstration, as 
described in previous issues of THE AMERICAN CHILD, will be made 
has not been determined as we go to press. Dr. Walter H. Brown, 
who was formerly health officer at Bridgeport, Conn., and who is 
now with the Commission for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
France, will direct the demonstration. Dr. Brown will return to 
this country about September first. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF CHILD LABOR LAWS 
IN WEST VIRGINIA 


ApriL, 1921 
ETHEL HANKS VAN BUSKIRK 


PurposE, Scopre aND METHOD oF StTupy 


The purpose of this study is to discover the character and 
causes of violations, to analyze the results, and to make such recom- 
mendations as the analysis would seem to warrant. Not in any 
sense is it meant to uncover the extent to which the laws are en- 
forced or violated but rather specific instances of careful or poor 
enforcement and the reasons for their occurrence. As in all states 
of the country, the provisions of both the federal child labor tax 
law and those of the state child labor law affect employed children 
in West Virginia. In examining the effectiveness of their enforce- 
ment, the overlapping or dovetailing of their provisions has been 
noted. The work of boys engaged in selling newspapers on com- 
missions has been omitted because no labor laws affect such em- 
ployment. 

The investigation was carried on in eight industrial cities of the 
state—Wheeling, Moundsville, Fairmont, Morgantown, Grafton, 
Clarksburg, Parkersburg, and Huntington. 

The methods used for collecting evidence of enforcement were: 
(1) examination of the records in each work-permit issuing office, 
(2) following up of cases of individual children, (3) observation of 
the system of inspection used by state labor officials, and (4) inter- 
views with school superintendents, officers and citizens conversant 
with or interested in child labor conditions. The records of 2,780 
children between 12 and 16 were examined and about 200 children 
were interviewed directly either in the home or at their place of 
employment. 

West Virginia’s child labor law prohibits the employment of 
children under 14 in gainful occupations except agriculture and 
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domestic service, permitting boys of 12 or over, however, to work 
in stores and offices outside of school hours. It prohibits employ- 
ment in mines and at other dangerous work under 16 years. It 
fixes eight hours as the limit of the work day for children under 16 
years and prevents their employment between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
It requires children under 16 years to obtain from school superin- 
tendents before entering employment, a work permit which is to 
be issued only after the applicant has submitted satisfactory proofs 
of age, physical fitness, completion of sixth grade at school, and 
prospective employment. Vacation permits are provided for and 
do not require the schooling qualification. Special permits are 
issued to boys of 12 or over for work in stores and offices outside 
of school hours. 

Comparison of the state law with the federal child labor tax 
law shows that the age limitations for manufacturing and mining 
establishments correspond. The special permission to work given 
to boys over 12 years of age by the state law in no way conflicts 
with the federal law, as it applies only to mercantile establishments 
and business offices, which the federal law does not affect. 

Because of the dovetailing of these main provisions and the 
existence of a state inspection force, the State Bureau of Labor and 
State Department of Mines have been entrusted with the enforce- 
ment of both federal and state laws, that is, these two departments 
have federal authority so far as the laws coincide. Federal inspec- 
tors or agents have not made inspections in the state since the 
federal law became effective and the state authorities were desig- 
nated as federal officials. Furthermore, although employers are 
intelligent in respect to the provisions of the federal law, individual 
state inspectors regard their chief duty that of enforcing the state 
law. 


EXTENT OF CHILD LABOR 


West Virginia has not a large number of children employed in 
industry and those so employed are in the cities where the indus- 
tries are centered. In 18 months’ operation of the child labor law, 
that is from May 11, 1919, to November 30, 1920, according to 
the Fifth Biennial Report of the State Bureau of Labor, only 9,715 
work permits and age certificates were issued. Of these 2,512 were 
regular work permits, 2,366 vacation permits, 995 special permits 
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and 2,366 age certificates. Almost 40 per cent were age certificates 
for children past 16, leaving only 5,873 permits issued to children 
between 12 and 16 years of age. Vacation and special permits form 
about 58 per cent of the number granted between 12 and 16 years of 
age leaving less than half the number issued for children leaving school 
to go to work. Furthermore, these figures in all probability include 
duplicate permits. Assuming that at least one-third are dupli- 
cates, a total of about 3,900 different children between 12 and 16 
received permits to go to work during the first 18 months’ operation 
of the law. As can be easily inferred, these figures cannot show 
the number of children of legal working age actually employed for 
the same period inasmuch as many children holding permits under 
the old law were not yet 16 when the new law became effective and 
children are constantly arriving at the age when the law ceases to 
apply. 

The State Bureau of Labor has four inspectors who made 1,815 
inspections, including reinspections, of manufacturing establish- 
ments and workshops employing a total of 75,563 people during the 
two-year period ended November 30, 1920. The State Department 
of Mines has 19 district mine inspectors. 


INDUSTRIES AFFECTED BY LAWS 


The chief child employing industries are the glass, pottery, 
laundry, furniture and wood-carving, cigar, cigarette, stogie or some 
branch of the tobacco industry; stamping, tool and sanitary works; 
telegraph companies, department stores, markets, bowling alleys, 
restaurants, printing offices, and shoe shining parlors. Although 
few children are found in the last five mentioned, all such establish- 
ments in every city visited were employing one or more. In addi- 
tion, several cities have industries peculiar to themselves which 
employ a considerable number. Wheeling has large steel works, 
a match, and a large tile factory; Parkersburg a large silk mill and 
a shoe factory, wholesale drug and grocery houses, and a chain 
company. A few garment and candy factories exist in nearly every 
city but employ few children. The rolling mill at Fairmont, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad shops at Grafton, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad shops and a branch of the American Car and Foundry 
Company at Huntington, and the mines, gas and oil fields located 
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near every city employ thousands of men and contribute to the 
industrial atmosphere of the state but as they employ few, if any, 
children, except occasionally in offices, they do not materially affect 
the child labor situation. 

No children under 16 were discovered working in mines, col- 
lieries or quarries. Numerous children living near mines and in 
miners’ families were interviewed and rumors of such employment 
were followed up but no evidence was obtained. The State De- 
partment of Mines claims to have extended supervision further than 
the law and to have succeeded in prohibiting boys under 21 from 
running cars and mining coal. Several children now past 16 who 
have worked in mines for several years were interviewed but none 
had been employed under the legal age since the federal law became 
effective although several had worked when 11 or 12 years of age 
under former laws. Some of them were crippled because of in- 
juries sustained in mines. It thus appears that the combined fed- 
eral and state forces have succeeded in preventing the employment 
of children under 16 in mines. 


OccUPATIONS 


In general, children are engaged in mechanical and automatic 
jobs. In a few cases they are still working at occupations adjudged 
by more progressive states as dangerous. In the glass industry, 
boys and girls “carry-in” or “carry-over,” “sort,” “‘crack off,” “‘wipe,” 
and do similar routine work. In potteries, boys are used as “‘helpers” 
to skilled workmen; boys and girls “grind,” ‘‘wash,” “inspect,”’ 
“sort,”’ and put designs on china. In candy factories boys are used 
occasionally as helpers in the shipping departments; girls “dip,” 
“wrap,” “pack,” “sort,’’ and feed automatic machines. In paper- 
box factories both boys and girls feed machines, “fold,” “cut,” and 
‘Gnspect.” In wooden-box and furniture factories boys are used 
mostly in “off-bearing” or “taking away,” the terms usually given 
to helping at circular or rip-saws by taking the cut piece of lumber 
away from the saw; this work is forbidden in some states as a dan- 
gerous occupation because children at times work too near the saw 
or operate it when the adult workman is absent. In tobacco fac-: 
tories boys and girls feed automatic machines, “strip,” ‘stem,’ 
“pack,” and label.” In tile works they operate stamping machines, 
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“wipe,” “clean,” and “sort.” In stamping works the usual occu- 
pations are feeding an automatic machine which puts caps or acces- 
sories on articles or paints designs. In sanitary works, children 
usually wash or wipe completed parts of articles. Boys are em- 
ployed as “link-heaters” in the chain works, and at stamping and 
other automatic machines in tool works. In the textile and gar- 
ment factories girls operate machines. In laundries, children of 
both sexes and all ages feed mangles and fold, although this indus- 
try has been ruled amenable to the federal tax law. In bakeries, 
also ruled under the federal tax law, children help bakers, wrap 
parcels, and wait on customers. 

In mercantile establishments, children clerk and wrap parcels 
in stores and markets; set-up pins in bowling alleys; wait on table 
and wash dishes in restaurants; shine shoes in shoe-shining parlors; 
and run errands and act as messenger boys. Colored boys are also 
employed as porters and elevator operators in hotels and office 
buildings. In most progressive states, running an elevator is con- 
sidered a hazardous occupation and prohibited to children under 16. 


ENFORCEMENT 
Issuance of Permits 


The “work permit” is the means of legal entrée into industry 
for children. It is the basis for all enforcement of a child labor law 
and the future welfare of the working child depends largely upon 
the care exercised in its issuance. This is the task of local school 
authorities. No extra remuneration is provided by law and in the 
larger cities where about 500 permits are issued yearly, a re-organi- 
zation of office work has taken place and an additional clerk em- 
ployed. In all the cities visited, the actual work of issuance devolves 
upon the superintendent’s secretary or some office clerk rather than 
upon the superintendent himself. Only in Huntington has it been 
placed in the office of the attendance department, where it fits into 
the regular work of the office and aids in better follow-up of all 
children. Nearly all superintendents prefer the issuance to be 
directly under their control although in two cities considerable 
complaint was made of the extra work without pay. It may be 
unnecessary to add that in these particular offices permits are granted 
with less care than in those where superintendents are more pains- 
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taking and willing to control the child as long and as completely 
as possible. 


Jurisdiction 


Strictly speaking, a city superintendent issues permits only for 
children residing in his school district, irrespective of the location 
of their prospective places of work, and the county superintendent 
for all other children, but the limits of their jurisdiction are con- 
fused in some cities. 

In Clarksburg, for instance, within the limits of the city cor- 
poration, is the independent school district of Clarksburg, formerly 
coinciding with the city limits, and parts of two other school dis- 
tricts with separate attendance officers. Thus those children living 
within the city limits but not in the independent school district, 
go to the county superintendent for permits. In Fairmont, within 
the city limits are two independent school districts, on opposite 
sides of the Monongahela River, with separate superintendents and 
attendance officers. Unless a child is personally known to the 
attendance officer, he has only to say he lives on the other side of 
the bridge to elude the compulsory attendance law. The standards 
of issuance vary widely in these two districts although no over- 
lapping occurs and a child can secure a permit only from the office 
for his district. 

The jurisdiction over parochial school children desiring permits 
differs with the community. No supervision is exercised by the 
state superintendent of schools in the matter of educational require- 
ments in parochial schools and local public school officials rarely 
enforce attendance of their pupils. In Harrison County the super- 
intendent issues permits to parochial school children of Clarksburg, 
whereas in other districts the city superintendent stated that their 
offices had charge of this work although but few permit records of 
such children were found anywhere. 

In studying the records of issuance, the sole object was to 
ascertain whether the legal proofs of age, education, and physical 
fitness had been demanded. No inquiry was made into the char- 
acter or standards of these requirements, that is, no examination 
was made of the age documents accepted, of the standards con- 
stituting the completion of the sixth grade at school, or of the 
standards followed in determining physical fitness for work. 
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Qualifications for Permits 


The qualifications for all of the permits for children under 16 
are alike, except that completion of the sixth grade is required of 
the child who intends to leave school to go to work on the regular 
work permit. 


Educational 


In the offices of city superintendents, promotion records are 
filed, and are consulted to ascertain whether the applicant has 
completed the sixth grade. County superintendents do not have 
such records for all children in their districts and only in their offices 
was it found that an educational test was given at the time of appli- 
cation. In spite of the fact that the law states clearly that a child 
must have “satisfactorily completed the studies covered in the first 
six yearly grades of the elementary public schools or their equiva- 
lent,” issuing officers have not been universally insistent upon 
compliance with this requirement. Wheeling, Fairmont, Morgan- 
town, Clarksburg, and Parkersburg appear to be careful in this 
matter. In Grafton, one child interviewed stated he was in the 
fifth grade when he received his permit and the records showed 
that two orphan boys, both of whom were in low grades and one 
of whom could not write, were granted permits on the statement of 
the attendance officer that they needed work. Huntington was 
more lax in this particular than the other cities, many of the records 
showing that children granted permits had completed only the fifth 
grade or were in the sixth grade. One child given a work permit 
to stay at home to help his mother with washing was only in the 
second grade and unable to write. 


Proof of Age 


In respect to proof of age necessary both for permits and age 
certificates, documents other than birth certificates are universally 
accepted because adequate birth registration was not in existence 
at the time children now going to work were born. Officers are 
fairly consistent about demanding legal proof of age and only in 
Grafton were cases found in which parents’ affidavits or school records 
had been accepted without the accompanying physicians’ certifi- 
cates; in that city the physician’s certificate is never used. The 
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two orphans before mentioned “proved” they were 14 by means of 
the attendance officer’s statement to that effect. 


Physical Fitness 





It is in the matter of physical fitness for a specific occupation 
that enforcement is weak and in some cities breaks down completely. 
In the first place, as complained by examining physicians, the law 
places the duty of examination on school inspectors or public health 
physicians but provides no extra remuneration and to do the work 
thoroughly requires considerable time and care. In Wheeling, the 
school medical inspector charges for physical examinations of child- 
ren of whom he is not the family physician, and the city health officer 
who is a busy man sometimes refuses to examine a child. The issu- 
ing clerk insists that children be given a physical examination and 
when, after repeated efforts, cannot succeed in persuading either 
public physician to make the examination free, requires the child 
to bring a statement from the family physician for which usually 
no charge is made. At times, also, if a child brings such a state- 
ment in the first place it is accepted. In fact the usual statement 
accepted in Wheeling is that of the child’s family physician. In 
Fairmont, also, where there is no medical inspection of schools, the 
city public health officer sometimes refuses to examine children; the 
issuing clerk in this office stated that she had issued four permits last 
year without a physical examination, when the doctor had refused 
to give it, because she thought the children deserved the permits 
and they could not afford to pay another doctor. She was not 
aware, apparently, that a physical examination by a private physi- 
cian is illegal. In Grafton and Clarksburg the physical examina- 
tion is entirely omitted. No medical inspector is provided for the 
schools in the former city and the superintendent hesitates to call 
upon the city health officer, explaining that he has other and more 
important duties. In the latter city, the superintendent and issuing 
clerk were confused between the physicians’ certificate of age and 
the physicians’ certificate of physical fitness with the result that only 
the former was used. The medical inspector apparently makes 
careful examinations of children sent to him and frequently the 
records show that, although a child was apparently of legal age, he 
was not in the proper physical condition to engage in his prospective 
work. The superintendent usually complies with the physicians’ 
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recommendation. The other communities had experienced no 
difficulty in securing this requirement. In Morgantown and Mounds- 
ville where there is no school medical inspector, the city physician 
examines all children sent to him. In Parkersburg, the medical 
inspector also holds the office of city physician and examines all 
cases. In Huntington two school physicians do the work, a woman 
physician examining the girl applicants. The county superintendent 
in all cities has secured the co-operation of the county doctor in the 
matter of physical examinations for permits. 

A second cause for complaint among physicians is the lack of 
standards for examinations from any supervising office and no means 
of deciding the character of a child’s prospective employment or 
working environment. At no time have the federal or state at- 
thorities visited local physicians or issued any instructions, with the 
result that each local physician blunders along as best he can, the 
standards varying in the several communities and the child’s physi- 
cal welfare depending upon the ability, caprice, or conscientious 
scruples of the public physician. As one physician remarked, “I 
may be able to determine a child’s physical fitness for a store or 
office job or for a well-known rough-and-ready job, but what do I 
known about the innumerable little jobs these children secure in 
the various factories and how can I tell whether or not they should 
work at them? In the few rather dangerous occupations of which 
I know, such as ‘off bearing’ from saws in wood-working factories, 
I always tell the parent or child that it is work at which the child 
may be hurt but usually all I do is to decide whether the child is 
in reasonably normal health for his age.” This frank statement 
perhaps voices the sentiment of physicians similarly engaged through- 
out the country. 

The requirement that the examination shall be given to decide 
the physical fitness of the child for the occupation in which he in- 
tends to engage, is universally ignored when the child changes 
positions and applies for a subsequent permit. His physical health 
as approved at the first application suffices along with his approved 
evidence of age and education. 

A few isolated cases were found where the issuing officer had 
granted permits in opposition to a physician’s recommendation. 
The records of the county superintendent of Harrison County 
showed that in Clarksburg an age certificate was issued to a child 
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who the physician said lacked the physical development of a child 
of 16 years, and a work permit to a child who the physician said 
should not be allowed to go to work because he was undernourished. 

In Huntington a 15-year-old tubercular child who had been 
excluded from school by order of the school physician, applied 
shortly after exclusion for a permit, submitting a recommendation 
from the city health physician that he be allowed to go to work. 
He went to work as “link-heater” for a forge company, an occu- 
pation in which the heat is extreme and exposure to drafts frequent. 
The school nurse who has been watching the case closely for over a 
year stated that the boy was in much worse physical shape than 
when he left school. She was endeavoring to have the permit 
revoked but had not succeeded at the time of this investigation. 
The neglect of this child’s welfare was due to the divided legal 
responsibility between two public physicians either of whose recom- 
mendations the issuing officer was bound to accept. 

One boy in Clarksburg who was unable “to do well’’ in school 
because of adenoids was working on permit in an electric shop. 
This child was in serious physical condition because he was afraid 
to have his tonsils and adenoids removed though the doctors had 
stated he could not live long. Persuasion had been of no avail 
while in school but denial of the work permit until this operation 
had been performed might have been effective. 


Promise of Employment 





Issuing officers uniformly require a written application from 
prospective employers for all kinds of permits, even from a parent 
who wishes to keep his child at home to help. The supplying of a 
state form for this purpose has aided greatly in enforcing the 
provision. 


Parent’s Appearance 





The appearance of the parent is not required by law and is 
not often requested by issuing officers except in Parkersburg, where 
it is a rule of the local superintendent, and in Huntington. In the 
latter city the attendance officer usually troubles one of the parents 
to appear before finally deciding to issue the permit so as to attempt 
to persuade him to keep the child in school. Such interviews fre- 
quently result in a denial of the permit, as the officer often finds it 
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unnecessary for the child to go to work or that parents are planning 
to exploit a child for the small earnings he can secure. 


ILLEGAL ISSUANCE 
Work Permits 


Few records show issuance of regular work permits for illegal 
occupations or hours. In Huntington a permit was issued for a 
15-year-old boy to work in a glass factory although the employer 
clearly stated on his application that the boy, if employed, would 
have to work on night shift. 





Vacation Permits 





On the other hand, illegal issuance was common in connection 
with vacation and special permits, which were often confused. The 
vacation permit is valid only for a child ‘14 years of age or over— 
during the time when the public schools of the district in which the 
child resides are not in session,’’ whereas the special permit is legal 
for a “boy 12 years of age or over to work in business offices and 
mercantile establishments outside of school hours.” 

Many vacation permits have been granted to boys under 14 
because the special permit can not be granted for vacation work 
but only for work during the regular school term, and even the 
most intelligent superintendents are not able to understand the 
technical provision whereby a child who is allowed to work during 
the school year should not work during vacation. It was encour- 
aging to find that most of this sort of illegal issuance occurred during 
the summer of 1919, soon after the law became effective, when 
officers were not thoroughly informed as to its requirements. 


Special Permits 





The greatest source of confusion by far is the special permit, 
and in connection with its issuance the most frequent and flagrant 
violations occur. The fact that it is limited to boys only for mer- 
cantile establishments and business offices tends apparently to make 
the confusion worse than if it were a blanket permission for work 
outside school hours. Without exception illegal issuance of this 
permit is found in every issuing office and no officer is clearly cog- 
nizant of its limitations. It is granted to girls as commonly as to 
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boys and is often issued for vacation and holiday work or for stay- 
ing at home for children ranging from 11 to past 16 years of age. 
In fact, in some cases, when there is every probability that the 
child will work after school hours, the special permit is granted to 
give the appearance of legality. In short, this permit has become 
a sort of handy contrivance to permit children to leave school or 
to work who cannot legally secure a work permit. 

Of 51 children interviewed with special permits 25 had obtained 
them to work in industries forbidden children by law. In Wheeling 
great care is exercised in this matter. Only three boys, 13 years of 
age, out of a total of 215 children receiving special permits during 
the 21 months’ operation of the law, were granted them for work 
in a factory. In Fairmont, from a total of 28 special permits issued 
on both sides of the river, 20 were issued for factory or other for- 
bidden work, and 17 of these were issued to a large building con- 
tractor for boys to be employed as ‘‘water boys” during the summer 
vacation. Eleven of these 17 boys were under 14 years of age. 
In Morgantown out of a total of 39 special permits 20 were issued 
for factory work to children under 14. Clarksburg shows the great- 
est care of any city visited in the issuance of this permit, only one 
boy out of a total of 21 children having been allowed to go to work 
in a factory; this boy of 15, was granted the permit for Saturday 
work only, “carrying over” in a glass factory. In Grafton, on the 
other hand, out of a total of 23 special permits 8 were issued to 
children under 14 years of age for factory work, two of which were 
for the vacation period. In Parkersburg where 70 special permits 
had been issued, none were for factory or other forbidden work, but 
4 had been issued for boys under 14 to work in stores during vaca- 
tion and 2 were issued for boys of 11 years of age to work in a gro- 
cery. Huntington, a much larger city than Parkersburg, had issued 
only 61 special permits, 14 of which were to factories but only one 
boy under 14 was recorded as having received a permit for factory 
work. , 

Children of different ages were found in every city working 
after school hours without permits of any kind. 

In the midst of the confusion in the issuing of vacation and 
special permits, it is evident that the local officials in the majority 
of cases are honestly puzzled over the limits of each permit and 
often issue a permit illegally in the belief that they are protecting 
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the child as fully as possible. A paradoxical situation is certainly 
presented by the child under 14 legally allowed to work during the 
school term after school hours, who cannot legally do so during the 
summer vacation. Evidently he is supposed to stop work at the 
end of May and begin again in September. On the other hand 
the child over 14 attending school, cannot legally work in a factory 
after school hours but as soon as school closes he may secure a per- 
mit to do so for full time. 


IssUANCE FOR DoMESTIC SERVICE 


An extra-legal procedure is followed in a few localities when a 
child has proven to the issuing officer that it is necessary for him to 
stay or work at home. The state compulsory school attendance 
law gives the local superintendent authority to excuse a child from 
school attendance for certain reasons and sometimes a permit, 
usually a special one, is issued, thus giving at least a legal form for 
this permission. This has been done frequently in Huntington and 
none of the children thus allowed to leave school who were inter- 
viewed had used the permit to go to work illegally although a few 
had moved unknown to the school authorities. In Parkersburg, a 
similar proceeding has been followed in a few cases for the purpose 
of making it more troublesome to leave school than otherwise; no 
children under 12 years of age were recorded as having been granted 
such permission. 

Issuance of permits for work clearly outside the law, if intended 
to protect the child, has in it much to commend and a further ex- 
tension of it should be encouraged. Such children, however, should 
be followed up frequently to see that they return to school when 
not needed at home and do not enter industrial work. Not at any 
time must these children be regarded as regularly employed and 
free from the requirements of the attendance law. 


RETURN OF PERMIT 


According to the law not only must the employer agree in writing 
to employ a child but also to return the “permit to the issuing officer 
within two days of the termination of such child’s employment.” 
Most employers who conform to this provision give the permit to 
the child to be returned, rarely, if ever, mailing it to the office. 
The employers with regular work permits in factories, mills and 
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workshops respond quite readily to this requirement, if not always 
within two days, usually within a week or ten days. Stores, offices 
and small establishments are noteworthy because of their failure in 
this regard and often a sudden visit from an inspector causes a large 
number of unused permits for children no longer employed in these 
establishments to flow back to the issuing office. With the special 
permit such negligence, as will be shown later, causes a great deal 
of illegal employment. As a rule, issuing officers do not “hold up” 
a child applying for a subsequent permit whose previous permit has 
not been returned. In Morgantown it was asserted that employers 
were held to this matter strictly and if the child did not have it 
the employer was telephoned to return it at once so the child could 
secure another job. The records which are complete in the case of 
practically every child bore out this statement. In Moundsville, 
also, the superintendent stated he insisted upon a permit’s return 
before another was issued. The issuing clerk at Parkersburg attempts 
to secure the co-operation of employers in the matter of returning 
permits and has been fairly successful though the superintendent 
admits it is the most difficult provision to enforce. Superintend- 
ents everywhere complain of the ineffectiveness of this provision, 
some claiming it is the weakest point in the law and believing that 
if factory inspectors would regard it more seriously, employers 
would be more careful about it. 

The vacation permit, largely because of its temporary nature, 
is the most difficult one to have returned. As it is plainly marked 
“null and void on the day the public schools open for regular ses- 
sion” employers are warned against its use after the opening of the 
fall term of school. Little evidence was secured pointing to its 
illegal use after the opening of school, the only violation being a 
minor one, that of keeping on file numbers of these permits when 
the children were no longer employed. In the majority of cities 
children with vacation permits are not followed up unless they fail 
to return to school. Neglect to return this permit is not regarded 
seriously by inspectors because it is obviously only of temporary 
character which most employers fully realize. 


Worxine WItTHovut Permit 


Only by following up individual children can their welfare and 
the extent to which the administration of the labor law protects 
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them as intended be determined. West Virginia, however, appar- 
ently intends to give the schools some authority also over children 
regularly employed, as indicated by the recent passage of the law 
compelling the establishment of continuation schools in certain cities 
in 1922 and attendance at these schools of working children from 
14 to 16 for a specified time for the school year. 

With few exceptions the practice of employing children without 
work permits either at their first or subsequent jobs obtains in mer- 
cantile establishments. Visits to stores and small shops, drug 
stores, bowling alleys and shoe-shining establishments revealed 
numbers of children of legal age and under, working without per- 
mits. Factories, mills and workshops appear consistently careful 
in this particular, many of them demanding an age certificate when 
children apply who claim they are past 16. This difference in 
compliance is doubtless due to the application of the federal child 
labor tax law to the latter class of establishments. 

Children for whom permits had been issued were found to have 
gone to work at the jobs anticipated when first starting to work 
although many changed subsequently without obtaining new per- 
mits. Out of 70 odd children interviewed who had obtained regular 
work permits, 21 had changed jobs at least once without applying 
for a new permit. Of the 51 cases on special permits, 10 were found 
working or to have been working at jobs other than those for which 
the special permits were issued. No children were found in Grafton 
or Parkersburg who had once obtained permits and had later changed 
jobs. 


AGE OF WORKING CHILDREN 


Under 12 Years of Age “ 





All children found employed under 12 years of age in the state 
were working in mercantile establishments. In Wheeling, this 
occurred most commonly in the markets. On one Saturday night 
12 children ranging from 9 to 12 years of age were selling articles 
in the large central market after 9 p.m. As there are 64 stands 
in this market and some of the children were helping their parents, 
the violations did not appear extensive. The two boys of 11 years 
with special permits in Parkersburg were clerking and delivering 
goods in a grocery store. In all cities attendance officers complain 
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of the extensive illegal employment of very young children in shoe- 
shining establishments and bowling alleys after school hours and on 
Saturday and Sunday. State labor inspectors also state that these 
establishments are most difficult to regulate unless one maintains a 
constant watch. 

Milk distributing companies often employ small boys during 
the morning hours. One boy in Wheeling, just past 14 years, had 
been helping out with the family income for six years delivering milk 
before school hours; and in Grafton, according to the superintendent, 
an 11-year-old boy was delivering milk in the mornings before school. 
Milk distributing does not come within the classification of estab- 
lishments under the federal tax law, hence these children are de- 
pendent solely upon the state law which apparently affords them 
little protection. 


Under 16 Years of Age in Forbidden Occupations 





As a whole, few children under 14 years of age were found 
working in the factories, mills, and workshops and these usually 
had been granted permits of some kind, thus allowing the employer 
to shift responsibility, even if the children were not entitled to them. 
Rulings made under the federal tax law have covered many indus- 
tries not specifically defined in the law but no rulings of any kind 
have been made by the State Bureau of Labor though a clear defini- 
tion is needed of some classes of industries and occupations. How- 
ever, children were found working in occupations plainly forbidden 
by both laws. 


_Hours or LABOR 


In the matter of hours of labor manufacturing establishments 
head the list of those who comply with the legal requirements of 
both the federal and state laws. 

Only eight cases of children working overtime in factories were 
found out of over 200 children interviewed. 

Restaurants form a class of establishments in which extremely 
long hours are kept and children employed usually work the full-time 
schedule. 

In contrast with the comparatively few violations of hours on 
the part of establishments covered by the federal law, mercantile 
establishments and small shops amenable only to the state law pre- 
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sent an array of violations both petty and serious in every part of 
the state, no locality being more lax than any other. Only, 15 or 
one-fifth of the 75 children interviewed who were working in mer- 
cantile establishments, offices, small shops and stands or bowling 
alleys, were employed legal hours. 

Large department stores rank first in the number of children 
employed for illegal hours though the overtime is not often serious 
in the better grade of stores. Eight and one-half or 9 hours, always 
before 7 P.M. is the longest time any child was found working in 
these stores in normal periods but at Christmas time the hours are 
longer. The cheaper grade of stores, usually open on Saturday 
nights, violate more seriously. Small stores frequently employ one 
or two children for extremely long hours. The five and ten cent 
stores though apparently more careful about employing children 
under 14 and at overtime work, stay open on Saturday nights and 
keep children between 14 and 16 working until 9 or 10 o’clock p.m. 
Grocery stores are the most flagrant violators among small mercan- 
tile establishments. Drug stores have no better record in West 
Virginia than in other states. | Milk and news companies are the 
usual violators of the early morning hours. Boys delivering milk 
work from 4 a.m. until school time. 

The most serious complaints are about shoe-shining parlors and 
bowling alleys, and in every city visited boys 12 years of age and 
over were found working in these establishments after 7 p.m. and 
for 7 days in the week. The daily hours average no longer than 
in other places but the Sunday work is conspicuous. 

Numbers of children were found at odd jobs or in peculiar 
occupations requiring irregular hours but nevertheless apparently 
amenable to both laws. No conclusive evidence was secured about 
overtime for telegraph companies though school superintendents 
and attendance officers stated that at times young boys worked for 
them late at night. Operating elevators is an occupation which 
requires irregular as well as long hours. No evidence of working 
children overtime or after 7 P.M. was found in business offices. 


Nicut Work 


Although few establishments under the federal tax law were 
found violating the hours provisions, the employment of children 
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late at night or all night was observed only in such establishments. 
In Grafton the superintendent of schools told of the case of a boy 15 
years of age and in the first year of high school, who worked all 
night on Friday and Sunday nights of each week in a bakery, sleep- 
ing Saturday and Monday and consequently missing school each 
Monday. ‘The superintendent stated that he was doing nothing 
about this boy as he was a “mutt and didn’t know anything anyway 
and might as well work.” The fact that the boy had progressed 
into the high school was explained thus: “Oh, well, you know we 
teachers sometimes promote children to keep up our percentage of 
promotions. Got to do it.” The superintendent further stated 
that he had not given this boy a permit and he “guessed”’ that was a 
violation of the law. 


Part-TIME SCHOOLS 


The state compulsory attendance law provides that every child 
between 14 and 16 who is employed for 6 or more hours a day must 
“attend an evening school, part-time day school or other continua- 
tion school for at least 5 hours per week for a period of 20 weeks” 
or for less time if the school is in session less than 20 weeks, provided 
there is any such school within two miles of the child’s home. This 
provision was passed by the legislature of 1919 but at the time this 
study was being made it was not effective as no part-time schools 
of any kind had been established by any school district in the state. 
Evening schools existed in most cities visited but the attendance of 
any employed children was voluntary and not compelled by the 
local board of education. 

The last session of the legislature (in 1921) amended the attend- 
ance law so as to insure the establishment of such schools in the 
near future. The amended law “requires (for school year beginning 
July 1, 1922) boards of education in cities with a population of more 
than 10,000 to establish part-time schools or classes for pupils who 
are employed and who are not regularly enrolled in school; and, 
thereafter, all boards of education where as many as 50 youths 
between 14 and 16 are employed must maintain part-time classes. 
Employers are required under penalty to release employees to attend 
such classes at least 144 hours each school year.” No penalty is 
provided in case any city refuses to establish the schools or classes 
and difficulties are liable to arise when the law becomes effective. 
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UNEMPLOYED CHILDREN 


’ Local officials confront a peculiarly difficult situation with the 

unemployed child 14 to 16 years of age. The state compulsory 
attendance law requires attendance from 7 to 16 years but the 
penalty for non-attendance applies only from 7 to 14 years. Parkers- 
burg has an attendance law for its own independent school district 
reaching to 15 years and has experienced no difficulty in enforcing 
attendance to 16 years. The Wheeling independent school district 
on the other hand, has a separate law applying only as far as 14. 
The other localities affected only by the state law have varied in 
their success in enforcement of attendance to 16, dependent upon 
_ the knowledge of respective parents or children regarding the limits 
of the law and the particular squire who prosecutes such cases. In 
Wheeling children and parents seem particularly ‘wise’ about the 
law. At Moundsville in Marshall County, a squire has ruled ad- 
versely with regard to enforcement of the state attendance law past 
14 years of age and as this decision has received wide publicity, 
many children in the county are said to be out of school who cannot 
legally go to work. 

In addition to the failure of the law to provide effectively for 
the school attendance of unemployed children school officials believe 
that a child who has once obtained a work permit is unwilling to 
return to school and do not, as a rule, seriously attempt to force 
his return. 

Again, failure on the part of employers to return the permit 
leaves school officials without adequate means of locating unem- 
ployed children should they care to do so. At the time of this study, 
West Virginia, as other parts of the country, was suffering from in- 
dustrial depression and many industries, if not shutting down 
entirely, were “laying off’? help. A few children thus discharged 
were back in school but many others were both out of work and out 
of school. Among those recently discharged hopes of being re-em- 
ployed were still high and it had not occurred to them to return to 
school, nor to attendance officers to bring them back. 


WoRKING CHILDREN FROM STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


A unique situation involving illegal child labor developed at 
the Boy’s State Industrial School at Pruntytown. During the 
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period of the war and shortly after, while labor was scarce in man- 
ufacturing establishments, boys in care of the Industrial School 
worked in factories at Grafton two miles distant. According to © 
information collected in the office of the School and from various 
children, boy inmates 11 years of age up, were paroled to individual 
manufacturers as they might be to any person who assumed respon- 
sibility for them. Glass factory employers were the chief recipients 
of these paroled boys who were put in their care for not more than 
one year. ‘The boys were installed in their new homes, the com- 
pany boarding houses, and went to work. in the factories for the 
regular wages but receiving only a small part, the remainder being 
placed in the care of the School until they should become 21 years 
of age. The employers of these boys did not secure permits to 
legalize their employment and in addition were working them the 
regular hours of the establishment whether 8 hours or more. At 
the time of this investigation children were not being thus paroled 
to manufacturers because there was no shortage of labor, but 
several boys whose parole period had not yet expired were still 
working. 

Public sentiment has been aroused to a degree about the work 
of these boys as is evident from the recent passage of a bill 
by the legislature prohibiting the employment of children in the 
State Industrial Schools without first obtaining permits as provided 
by the state child labor law. 


Court PRocEDURE 


The law places the duty of enforcement of the child labor act 
on “the State Commissioner of Labor, his assistants, factory in- 
spectors, school truancy officers and accredited agents of the humane 
society” except “that the provisions relating to the employment of 
children in mines shall be enforced by the State Department of 
Mines, said department to make complaint against any person, 
firm or corporation, violating any of the provisions of this act, and 
to prosecute the same before any magistrate or court of competent 
jurisdiction.” The wording of the last sentence states specifically 
the disposition of complaints against employers in mines, but only 
by implication can it be said to state that employers in other indus- 
tries should be arraigned before the same authority. The State 
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Bureau of Labor has assumed that their cases of violation shall be 
brought before the same courts and have had no trouble in getting 
cases prosecuted except in the Wheeling district where a local squire, 
unwilling to prosecute a particular party, has shown that the law 
gives him no authority to prosecute other than employers in mines. 
In view of the possibility that this precedent may become estab- 
lished and extended, the law should be amended so as to state the 
specific prosecuting authority before which violators other than in 
mines should be arraigned. As a whole, however, the local squires 
interviewed in the different cities appeared very friendly to thorough 
enforcement of both the compulsory attendance and child labor 
laws. 

In the two years of the operation of the law the State Bureau 
of Labor has been successful in its prosecution of cases of violation 
having lost only one and that on account ofa faulty warrant. The 
usual violations tried have been those involving overtime or night 
work, only a few cases without permits and none for failure to 
return the permit or for work in a forbidden industry or occupation. 
The minimum fine of $20.00 for a first offense has usually been 
assessed. No cases for second offense have as yet been tried. 


SUMMARY 


The outstanding impression is one of confusion so great that 
the task of untangling the present state of affairs, educating officials 
in the details of legal requirements and the public in general with 
regard to the limits of the state and federal laws, appears a more 
burdensome task than entirely to revise the state law and start 
afresh. 

In its main applications the state law is clear cut and there is 
no doubt but that it applies to all working children in the state 
with the exception of those engaged in agriculture and domestic 
service. But by legalizing the employment of certain groups of 
children under 14 and of a certain other group for vacation work 
the entire law has been weakened, the chief effect being to confuse 
employers, issuing officials, parents, children and the public at 
large. The confusion inherent in the state law has also weakened 
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the enforcement of the federal law. One significant fact of this 
investigation is that out of the 200 children interviewed only 38 
were working legally, that is, had met the requirements for a permit 
and were actually working in accordance with both federal and state 
laws. The violations discovered occur at every step of the child’s 
industrial career, both when securing a permit to work and later 
when employed. It is also apparent that many of the violations 
occurring after the child has gone to work are directly traceable to 
a violation in issuing his permit. For example, a child who has 
received a special permit to work in a factory after school hours, 
may be found working on it full time during vacation, or the child 
found working after 7 p.m. may have obtained his permit with the 
issuing officer fully informed as to his prospective hours of employ- 
ment. On the other hand the general opinion among school super- 
intendents and people mterested in the welfare of children is that 
the mere knowledge of the existence of the federal tax law is to a 
degree protecting the children working in manufacturing establish- 
ments but that the state law is not thoroughly enforced. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that the present child labor law is enforced much 
better than was the former. 

The State Bureau of Labor states that the law has been “gen- 
erally observed in the manufacturing centers of our state and also 
in the mercantile business, but that it “has four inspectors and with 
the large number of plants which they are required to visit, they 
cannot include in their visits of inspection stores, restaurants, etc.” 
Although this statement is a trifle ambiguous it admits of the one 
explanation that mercantile establishments have been neglected by 
the enforcing authority and, as shown by this investigation, have 
violated the law with impunity. The 1,815 inspections cited in the 
fifth biennial report of the Bureau of Labor were made in a period 
of two years ending November 30, 1920, and include only factories 
and workshops, a number of which were lumber mills in remote 
parts of the state and‘not easily accessible. This record shows that 
about 900 inspections or an average of about 225 for each inspector 
were made in a year. Although this indicates that the Bureau has 
been “‘on the job” throughout the state it cannot be said to indicate 
thorough work. If the report and the findings of this investi- 
gation indicate nothing else they assuredly show that employers 
cannot be trusted to abide by a law voluntarily. Some central body 
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with enforcing authority must make its power felt in order to give 
employees full protection. 

With regard to permits, legal issuance is handicapped at the 
very start by inadequate provisions for performing the complicated 
duties involved. Issuing clerks usually have additional duties and 
many have had no time even to read the law carefully to say noth- 
ing of applying it. And scarcely any issuing officer is cognizant of 
the limitations of the federal law. 

This lack of knowledge on the part of issuing officials lies at the 
very root of the confusion and the consequent illegal employment 
of children. Even with the law weakened by a special permit pro- 
vision, well-informed issuing officers could engineer the entire field 
of employment so that only minor violations would occur. The 
only encouraging note amid the confusion is the frequent complaints 
by issuing officials about lack of instructions and the many inquiries 
they make about the proper procedure in this or that kind of a 
case. 

Take the matter of qualifications for permits. No two com- 
munities follow uniform procedure in deciding the legality of sub- 
mitted required papers nor are they uniformly insistent that all of 
the requirements be met, even when understood. Consequently a 
child is allowed to work on a legal permit form in one community 
whereas in another he would be denied one. Apparently the only 
qualification utterly neglected by some communities is physical fit- 
ness. This is an important requirement because of the many 
hazardous industries open to children in the state. The complaints 
of physicians regarding their inability to decide intelligently about 
a child’s fitness for different occupations appears well grounded. 
In this particular field expert advice and supervision are needed so 
that children will be entering occupations with suitable physical 
equipment. The experience and training of the labor inspector do 
not fit him to advise physicians or to decide whether a child already 
working is physically fit for his particular occupation. A special 
physician from the State Health Department should be appointed 
to confer with local physicians and employers, to study occupations 
and with the aid of the local physicians, establish standards of 
physical fitness for different classes of occupations. Even if such 
standards might not be conclusive at first, certain minimum stand- 
ards could be decided upon as a basis for further work. The mere 
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existence of such an effort, even though not thoroughly effective, 
would greatly stimulate interest among local physicians and would 
avoid the tendency to carelessness now widespread. 

The confusion in the issuance of the special permits varies with 
communities, one issuing them for vacation work, another for for- 
bidden industries and still another issues a vacation permit for after 
school work while practically every community issues them for 
girls as commonly as for boys. This confusion is not limited to 
issuing officials but extends even to the State Bureau of Labor. On 
the special permit form furnished by the Bureau of Labor is the 
statement ‘For child above the age of twelve (12) years” and in 
the last biennial report in giving the uses of the different kinds of 
permits the commissioner states that the “special permit is for a 
child over twelve years of age,” although the law clearly states it 
is to be issued only ‘“‘to any boy 12 years of age or over.” 

Again in the return of the permit one community ignores the 
provision entirely, another attempts to secure it by persuasion of 
the employer and a third “holds up” a child wishing a subsequent 
permit until the preceding one has been returned. The factory 
inspector in one district instructs issuing officials to see that vaca- 
tion permits are returned and another tells the officials they “aren’t 
worth bothering about.”’ Again, we find misunderstanding about 
the return of permits extending to the State Bureau of Labor. Un- 
der the section on work permits the law provides that the employer 
shall give a written statement “that he intends legally to employ 
such child and agrees to return the work permit to the issuing 
officer.” Paragraphs under this section provide also for the issu- 
ance of special and vacation work permits stating wherein their 
requirements differ from those for a regular work permit. The 
employer’s application form furnished by the State Bureau of Labor 
has been prepared for use in applications for each of the several 
permit forms but states that the employer agrees “to return the 
permit, if regular ‘Work Permit’ to the issuing officer within two 
days of the termination of such child’s employment.”’ The authority 
for exempting the other forms from the return agreement is not 
apparent in the law. Evidently, permits other than regular work 
permits are regarded as exceptions to the law to which the pro- 
visions do not need to apply. Moreover, throughout the state, as 
shown by their somewhat unsuccessful attempts to secure the return 
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of any permit, issuing officials evidently regard the provisions as 
applying to all the forms. In this difficult matter of securing the 
return of a permit, West Virginia would doubtless find as other 
states have found, that a few prosecutions brought against some 
recalcitrant employers solely for failure to return permits would 
result in a marked change of attitude toward the requirements and 
a more healthful compliance. 

An aid toward securing uniform compliance with requirements 
would be to issue printed instructions in non-legal and simple lan- 
guage. These should give the salient points of the law and also the 
principal things to avoid in order to issue a permit legally. For 
instance, ‘‘Never accept a parent’s statement either written or 
stated about a child’s age unless accompanied by one of the docu- 
ments mentioned in the law.” “Completion of the sixth grade 
means that the child has passed an examination for promotion to 
the seventh grade.” ‘Remember that a prior permit must be 
returned to your office before issuing another one for the same 
child,” and similar instructions. These instructions should be 
issued anew every few months with slight variations so as constantly 
to renew interest and to cause officials to feel that a central bureau 
in concerned about maintaining a certain uniform standard of 
issuance. A device to secure the return of the permit has proved 
effective in some states: at the very top of the permit form in bold 
letters is printed some such statement as “Return this permit to the 
issuing office—not to the child—when he leaves your employment?’ 
or “Do not give this permit to the child. Return it to the issuing 
office as soon as the child leaves your employ.” 

In the matter of keeping records, issuing officers also vary 
widely, some keeping special and vacation records separately; 
others tumbling all papers in folder files alphabetically arranged 
where papers pertaining to any particular child are scattered through- 
out the folder; still others keeping each child’s first papers in en- 
velopes and returned and subsequent permits in folders; and 
still others, neatly pinning all papers pertaining to any one child 
together and filing alphabetically. The records in Wheeling, Mor- 
gantown, and Parkersburg are kept systematically and carefully and 
the entire work history of most children can be secured in a few 
moments. Wheeling has also a book record of vacation and special 
permits, showing the industries and occupations for which such 
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permits were issued, the date of return and subsequent issuance. 
Some skeleton plan for keeping records should be worked out by 
the State Bureau of Labor so that records might be comparable. 
Local officials could add to this as might suit their needs, but the 
basic plan should be adhered to. 

One provision of the law is almost entirely ignored by issuing 
officials. In addition to keeping a record of permits granted a 
record must also be kept of all applications denied. Issuing officers 
as a rule are not aware of this provision and consequently have no 
adequate measure of the volume of work carried on by their indi- 
vidual offices. A form is provided by the State Bureau of Labor 
on which to record the child’s family history and to note the final 
disposition of his application. This is filled in for a child to whom 
a permit is granted but except in Huntington for no others. This 
record is later filed but the reason for refusal is not often indicated. 
The number of permits issued in no way indicates the work or diffi- 
culties of an issuing office and in order to secure information about 
the attitude of parents and children toward the law, the extent of 
responsibility assumed by the issuing officer, and, in fact, any idea 
of the operation of the law, it is highly important that a record of 
all applicants be kept, even if the office work is reduced to the sim- 
ple matter of a numerical count. A request for the records of the 
children who are denied as well as for those granted permits on 
the part of the State Bureau of Labor might prove a very satisfac- 
tory way of forcing these records to be kept. And as an index of 
work performed they might prove invaluable in securing additional 
appropriation from a local school board or even from the legislature 
for state-wide uses. 

Finally, in order to insure uniformity of issuance and to reduce 
the confusion, constant supervision from the central state office is 
essential. The most effective method would be to assign one in- 
spector, preferably a woman, to the sole duty of supervision of the 
issuance of permits. This inspector should visit the office fre- 
quently at least every three months, to go over the records care- 
fully and to see that the provisions of the law are adhered to and 
the records filed according to the basic plan advised by the State 
Bureau of Labor. This inspector would also be in a position to 
answer the many inquiries of the issuing officers and further to 
give constructive suggestions to the Commissioner of Labor. If 
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this plan is too expensive, then more inspectors should be appointed 
so that each inspector can find time to visit his issuing offices more 
often, at least twice a year, to go over the records and give instruc- 
tions about details. 

The so-called special permit for boys under 14 is responsible 
for most of the violations of the federal tax law, and for most of 
the confusion in administering the state law. It should be abolished 
together with the exemptions which make it necessary, and the vaca- 
tion permit provisions altered so as to include all the departures 
from the regular procedure that are deemed advisable. 

In order to accomplish all this extra supervision and to issue 
printed instructions from time to time, as suggested, requires a 
considerable outlay of money for which apparently the state has 
not provided. However, the law is non-enforceable in its entirety 
with the present staff of inspectors. Furthermore, it is doubtful 
whether better inspection would accomplish much in the matter of 
straightening out the confusion among permit requirements. This, 
as stated before, must begin and be carefully administered from the 
issuing office over which strict supervision must be constantly main- 
tained. However, any law which exempts any occupations or in- 
dustries from its full application has proved an expensive matter to 
administer and in most states has never been enforced effectively. 
Furthermore, when such exemptions exist, the employers of other 
industries coming clearly under the law, become confused and vio- 
late unconsciously or, taking advantage of the confusion, more 
readily. 

No explanation can be accepted for the employment of children 
under 12 years of age whether with or without permits and the only 
remedy adequate for the situation is more frequent inspection and 
occasional prosecution. 

The most serious and frequent violations found however, were 
in connection with the children between 12 and 16 years of age 
working in forbidden industries or overtime. Beyond doubt the 
strongest feature of the state law is its inclusion of all occupations 
except agriculture and domestic service but here again because of 
the special permit provision, with its opportunity for slipping into 
a forbidden industry, constant vigilance is required. Although it 
is not necessary to make any extensive study of industries, some. 
definition should be made of such occupations as carrying water on 
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buildings in process of construction, running elevators, distributing 
milk, and similar work bound to occur, so that at least children under 
14 years of age would not be employed in hazardous occupations. 

The fact that more children were found working overtime or 
after 7 P.M. in mercantile than in manufacturing establishments, 
although a larger number of children employed in manufacturing 
establishments were interviewed, is a sorry reflection on the effect- 
iveness of the enforcement of the state law and indicates that pro- 
prietors of mercantile establishments are aware that the federal 
law does not apply to their business. In the matter of violations of 
hours employers cannot be excused as they might in the minor 
violation of failure to return a permit and the best remedy at pres- 
ent would be the institution of several drastic prosecutions in order 
to inform mercantile proprietors that, though not amenable to the 
federal law, they can be held strictly accountable under the state law. 

In conclusion it must be admitted that, through one proviso, 
in an otherwise good law with standards as high as those of many 
progressive states, West Virginia has so weakened the administra- 
tion of her entire child labor law that standards are lowered, the 
structure of administration breaks down, and the enforcing power 
of the law is lost. Even with a most elaborate machinery of en- 
forcement and a most intelligent administration, it may well be 
doubted whether the confusion and the consequent violations occa- 
sioned by the special permit could be overcome. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Administration 





1. Strict personal supervision of local issuing offices by inspec- 
tors of State Bureau of Labor. 

2. Appointment of at least two additional labor inspectors, 
one of whom should be a woman. If possible assign one inspector 
to the sole duty of supervising the local issuing offices. 

3. Establishment of standards of physical fitness for work by 
physician of State Department of Health in conference with local 
physicians. 

4. The institution of several drastic prosecutions for employing 
children under 12 years of age and between 12 and 16 years over 
8 hours a day and at night work. 
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Law 


1, Abolish the special permit provision for boys under 14. 

2. Provide penalty for non-attendance at school of children 
between 14 and 16. 

3. Provide penalty for violating law, effective July 1, 1922, 
compelling the establishment of part-time schools or classes. 








Under modern conditions individual initiative alone cannot be relied upon 
as a means to secure the general welfare. It is no longer effective, for the odds 
against it are too great. The ordinary family, single-handed, cannot fully pro- 
tect its children’s health; nor fully assure their schooling; nor fully control 
their work; nor fully provide for their recreation; nor, if they are in any way 
defective or unmanageable, can it fully supply the special training they require. 
It is only as individuals pool their initiative, so to speak, and develop com- 
munity initiative that a force sufficiently powerful to deal with modern condi- 
tions is created. The program for child welfare outlined in this volume de- 
pends for its realization upon community action; and if Tennessee is to adopt 
this program, it remains for her to encourage the cooperation of all her citizens 
in the development of community initiative and the support of community 
effort. The community and not the individual parent is now primarily respon- 
sible for the health, schooling, recreation, work, protection, care, and training 
of children because it is more competent to control conditions and thereby to 
make possible the satisfaction of these needs than any of the families of which 
it consists. This fact must be recognized and written into the life of the peo- 
ple by conferring upon the community such powers and by entrusting to it 
such duties as will enable it to serve the people completely, just as theoretically 
it is supposed to do. Only the people themselves can bring this about. It 
should not and, indeed, cannot be imposed upon them from without, for it lies 
in the normal growth of the people themselves into a cooperative body acting 
in the interest of all. 


—Edward N. Clopper, in Introduction to “‘Child Welfare in Tennessee.” 


The original traits and interests of man are not such as fit him to live in 
a civilized community in the twentieth century, and therefore the fact that 
those tendencies are modifiable is of tremendous importance. On this part 
alone rests all the civilization of the world, all the culture of the ages, all the 
promise of the future. There is the field and function of education; to seize 
upon this capital and use it; to modify and direct the original capacities and 
instincts of children so that they are fitted to live in the best that society has 
to offer; to appreciate and to add to it. 


Norsworthy and Whitley in ‘“‘The Psychology of Childhood.” 











CHILD WELFARE WORK AND THE STATE* 


“ARTICULATION OF SERVICE OF JUVENILE Courts, Compulsory ATTENDANCE 
AND CxHitp Lasor Laws, TRAINING ScHOOLS, Puactina AGENCIES, AND 
OTHER BODIES UNDER A CONTROLLING AND DIRECTING STaTE DEPARTMENT.” 


EDWARD N. CLOPPER, Pu.D. 


No metes and bounds are fixed or even suggested in the wording 
of this subject for the state’s control and direction of the jointing 
of child welfare agencies. It is not clear whether the proposal 
contemplates the state’s control and direction of these agencies 
themselves, which are by this means to have their several tasks 
fitted together into a harmonious whole, or merely its control of 
their articulation. It does not seem likely, however, that it means 
the placing of all child welfare work in the hands of the state, nor 
that overseeing the articulation of its parts is the only proper con- 
cern of the state in this field. I take it that the meaning is that 
it would be desirable, through state superintendence, to promote 
co-operation and to avoid overlapping among all child welfare 
. agencies, both public and private. But any one of these meanings pre- 
supposes state authority—and this must be admitted at the outset. 
We have heard a good deal about co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion in recent years. They have even risen to the dignity of pop- 
ular catch-words like our old friends, the simple life, the strenuous 
life, conservation, and other familiar terms which in their day were 
slogans in themselves. But we are a restless people and soon 
become weary of reacting to the magnetism of one catch-word and 
seize hold of another without having advanced very far with the 
first, so confirmed are we in this temperamental process of sympo- 
dial development. Before we had had time to adjust our minds 
and manners to the calm of the simple life, we suddenly veered off 
into hot pursuit of the strenuous life, then dropped that before 
we had had time to become very strenuous and began to dally with 


* Paper read before the National Conference of Social Work, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 24, 1921. Reprinted by Courtesy of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 
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the conservation of our national resources; then came prepared- 
ness; then internationalism; then a reversion to type; now nor- 
malcy; and ever and anon we glance at co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion and resolve that some day, when the time is ripe, we’ll surely 
put them into practice. But this butterfly method is no more 
successful in political and social welfare realms than it is in business. 
We are as far as ever from the realization of these things because 
we are as far as ever from settling down to a sensible and business- 
like handling of them. 

The very wording of this subject is pregnant with confession— 
confession of our failure to work together. How naive is its implied 
future tense: the service of juvenile courts, truancy officers, factory 
inspectors, institutions, placing agents, and other child welfare 
workers is not, but ever is to be, articulated. Plato said that in 
making laws and in the organization of a state there can be no 
greater good than the bond of unity; if this be true, then here is 
a great good that social workers, who profess to be ever seeking 
such things, have been singularly unmindful of. It cannot be 
denied that social workers go their several ways, serenely incon- 
siderate of the relations between their own tasks and those per- 
formed by others. We suffer from myopy. We ought to pause 
at intervals, to put on spectacles with lenses of universal focus and 
look about us with as clear a view of things on either side as we 
have of those ahead. Such a general glance, indulged in occasion- 
ally, would make our own interests much clearer to us than they are. 

The agency whose position affords the widest prospect of activ- 
ities carried on for the public welfare, whose interest is least likely to 
be prejudiced, and whose sense of the relationship among these activ- 
ities should be the liveliest, is the state. The private body and even 
the local public agency charged with duties within a limited area, 
are too much engrossed in their own work to appreciate its bearings 
upon other fields, but the state by its very nature sees things as a 
whole—its very name means a standing, a position, a vantage-ground 
from which all can be surveyed. It is the collective agency and its 
function is peculiarly extensive in contradistinction to that of the 
individual agency which is peculiarly intensive. The state is there- 
fore qualified to oversee and to maintain proper relations among all 
the agencies operating within its jurisdiction. But in exercising its 
powers of superintendence the temptation is strong to take over 
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the work of the private or local public agency itself in the interest 
of efficiency and comprehensive performance; how far should the 
state go in this direction? This question looms large upon the 
borders of our life today, and there is none more vital to adminis- 
trative success nor more fascinating to the student of political or 
social science. 

It is simply the question of centralization of power in the hands 
of the state. For whether we conceive of the state’s duty as the 
actual carrying on of welfare work or as limited to the superintend- 
ing of such work when carried on by private and local public bodies, 
we come to the one end—in either case the power of the state is 
increased. It could not undertake to co-ordinate the activities of 
different agencies without setting up certain standards as the basis 
upon which to effect the co-ordination and then obliging the agen- 
cies to conform to those standards; it could not correct overlapping 
without having the power to enforce its mandate: ‘Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther’’; it could not succeed in the effort to bring 
about co-operation unless behind that effort there were the power 
to enter the field of any recalcitrant agency by taking over and 
performing its work. 

The state is power and when we turn to it we call that power 
into action. By invoking its authority we acknowledge its authority. 
But granting all this, the question ever haunts us: How far shall this 
go on? However desirable the exercise of state power may be, and 
there is no doubt as to its desirability, there is a limit to this devel- 
opment. The law of diminishing returns applies to the adminis- 
trative field as well as to the economic field; for, if in carrying on 
the business of improving social conditions we invest too heavily in 
collective power and too meagerly in individual initiative, we shall 
not enjoy as great a return as would accrue from a better balanced 
mixture of the two. There is a point in this approach toward cen- 
tralization of power up to which under modern conditions it would be 
wise to go and beyond which it would be disastrous to go. Where is 
this point? Have we reached it yet in any field? This question is 
of general application—it concerns human relationships of every kind 
and is of profound significance to both political and social science. 

The point is the meeting-place of individual independence on 
the one hand and of collective control on the other—that ground 
as I conceive of it, where the one will remain free to invent, to 
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initiate, to experiment, to demonstrate; and where the other will 
supplement such activities with a view to covering the field com- 
pletely, will exercise its powers of restraint to do away with abuses 
and duplication of effort, and foster the working together of all for 
the common weal. 

The private agency is the stimulating element of social work— 
the state is the staying element. The one is the outlet for indi- 
vidual energy—the other is the preserver of poise. It is the prov- 
ince of the individual, of the private agency, and of the local com- 
munity to perform; of the state to keep the balance true. The 
greatest social service the state can render is to prevent anti-social 
conditions. Curiously enough, it is in, the welfare field, considering 
welfare work in its narrow sense of dealing with the handicapped, 
that the state has signally failed to do preventive work—its service 
has been curative in the treatment of delinquents, defectives, and 
dependents—while in other fields it has been trying hard to prevent 
the evils that beset us: in public health work, to prevent disease; 
in public education, to prevent ignorance; in public labor control, 
to prevent exploitation. We shall not get far along the way toward 
social well-being until the state, the Jocal community, and the 
private agency join hands in this field also, not merely to relieve 
the poor, to reform the criminal, and to train the feeble-minded, 
but to thwart the evils of poverty, crime, and unsoundness of mind. 

It is the purpose of social work to encourage local effort and 
the aim of the state should be identical. This is the case in the 
matter of our federal grants of aid to the several states and to the 
people for use in building good roads, in developing agriculture, in 
improving farms, in teaching vocations; but if all this aid were 
accompanied by too large a measure of federal control its purpose 
would in the end be defeated through the paralysis of individual 
effort which would certainly follow. There is a happy medium 
between the excesses of unrestrained individual zeal and the wither- 
ing influence of paternalism. It is to be found, in my opinion, in 
that adjustment between individual and collective forces which 
preserves the originality, initiative, spontaneity, enthusiasm, enter- 
prise, and experimental value of the former, and limits the functions 
of the latter to supervision, restraint, preventive activities, and so 
much of standardization as will promote orderly progress without 
chilling the ardor that achieves. State monopoly of social service 
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would be as bad as private monopoly of necessaries. The local 
agency and the state should each be free to attend the school of 
experience and to learn from its own successes and failures, but each 
should help the other. 

To the social worker who studies such matters, the United 
States seems to be a mixture of peoples entirely befuddled by laws. 
And if we should really enforce all the laws we now have I dare say 
there would be confusion worse confounded. But we are inter- 
ested in government and the uses of government only in so far as 
they serve to better our condition. Pope said: 


“For forms of government let fools contest; 
‘‘Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


The cry has always been for good administration, under what- 
ever kind of government the people lived, and the same cry is raised 
today. In our seeking after this we have experimented widely 
with but indifferent success and still we cherish the hope that some 
day we shall find it. The tendency for a long time has been toward 
centralization of power, in the belief that with increased power in 
its hands the central government would be able to accomplish more 
than the local community with its limited power, and that, more- 
over, responsibility would be confined to a few and those few could 
more easily be held to account for their stewardship than can the 
great number of officials and agencies among whom the people’s 
power is now scattered. And so we have observed the gradual 
development of this tendency for decades past. 

It is a commonplace that business, politics, our domestic arrange- 
ments, and other concerns have been undergoing this change. There 
has been a steady expansion of state power and a corresponding 
contraction in the freedom of local and private agencies in the field 
of social service as well as in other branches of human endeavor. 

But this change has not affected all kinds of social work uni- 
formly; it has attacked some parts much more successfully than 
others, with the result that taken all together they present a curious 
array of dissimilar administrative theories in practice in similar fields. 
The conquest in some divisions of the child welfare field has been 
easy and fairly complete; in others it has been hard and only par- 
tially accomplished; while in a few it has made scarcely any head- 
way at all. In the administration and enforcement of child labor 
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laws, for instance, power has been centered in the state virtually 
from the beginning of the attempt to restrict the employment of 
children; undesirable conditions are observed, a state law is passed 
to remedy them, and the state sets itself the task of enforcing the 
provisions. In the matter of education, however, the state declares 
that there shall be a public school system but leaves the establish- 
ment and development of that system to the local communities; 
it issues the order that all children within certain age limits shall 
attend school, but leaves the enforcement of this order to the local 
communities. The policy of the state in the one case differs rad- 
ically from its policy in the other. A state labor department is 
usually all-powerful in its field so far as enforcement of state law 
is concerned, while a state school department is ordinarily limited 
to such non-administrative work as the preparation of courses of 
study, the granting of teachers’ certificates, and the publication of 
statistics. Indeed, the stronghold of the home rule advocates in 
public life is the school system, and especially the rural school 
system when organized, as it still is in so many of our states, on 
the old local district plan; a single county may have fifty or more 
independent school boards, each one the arbiter of educational 
destiny in its district, engaging, paying, and discharging the teacher, 
building and equipping the school house, and enforcing or neglect- 
ing attendance as it sees fit to do. For years the advantages of 
rural school consolidation have been urged but even where this has 
been largely accomplished, the administrative power generally 
remains in the district served and in no case has it passed beyond 
the lines of the county. So also it has been held for years that 
enforcement of compulsory attendance laws should be taken from 
the local community and given to the county or the state. We are 
inclining to the theory that the larger the political division, the 
more effective the administration; and it does seem that so far as 
the criminal law is concerned, the efficiency of enforcement increases 
directly with the distance between the enforcing agency and the 
locality affected—a county sheriff is feared more than a town con- 
stable, and a United States marshal more than either. But it 
would be far better to encourage local administration with state 
support and supervision. 

Juvenile courts in the nature of things cannot be controlled by 
any state department. The independence of the judiciary is a 
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cardinal principle of good government. But the state has certain 
powers with regard to juvenile courts which should be exercised in 
behalf of unfortunate children everywhere; for instance, it may 
properly supervise probation work in order that this vital part of 
juvenile court procedure be in no wise slighted and that a uniform 
policy concerning it be adopted so far as this is practicable and ad- 
visable; and it should forbid commitments of children to agencies 
and institutions, whether public or private, which have not its 
approval as worthy of the trust. 

The relationship among the several branches of child welfare 
work is intimate although commonly unrecognized or disregarded 
by the workers. Each is absorbed in his own task and expects 
others to take care of theirs and to leave him alone. An agency 
with a thorough understanding of all the issues involved and with . 
a broader appreciation of human values is needed to oversee all 
these activities for children and to supplement and to adjust their 
several services in such way as to insure a full program fully car- 
ried out. The united power of all such agencies and of the people 
in general as represented by some political unit, as the county, the 
state, seems best for this purpose. Officers having to do with school 
attendance, child labor regulations, the probation of delinquents, 
parole from reformatory institutions, the placing of children in 
private homes, are more or less abroad in the land and the work of 
each has a close bearing upon that of the others. ll these efforts 
should be correlated and the correlation should be superintended 
by the people through their representatives, for this is in the public 
interest. 

The enforcement of compulsory school attendance laws, the 
taking of the school census, the keeping of a constant enumeration 
of children of school age, the issuance of work permits, and the 
enforcement of local laws or ordinances concerning child employ- 
ment (street trading ordinances, for example) are so inter-dependent 
that it is clearly advisable to unite all such work in a single division 
or bureau of the public schools. This applies to rural districts as — 
well as to towns and cities. In the country such a combination of 
duties would make it feasible to employ at least one person on a 
full-time basis even in sparsely settled regions, for the several tasks 
would keep him busy through the year, whereas at present, under 
the plan of entrusting each task to a separate officer, either real or 
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imaginary, there is not enough work to occupy his time; he devotes 
his attention to other matters in compliance with the law of self- 
preservation, and consequently the whole program is neglected. 
This joint officer in rural regions could well serve also as the inves- 
tigator of homes in connection with the payment of mothers’ pen- 
sions, and perhaps also as probation officer of the juvenile court, if 
the authorities in charge of such matters agreed upon this union of 
service and upon a proper division among them of salary and expense 
payments out of the funds at their disposal. Sometimes, such a 
combination of duties arises naturally out of their very performance 
without any definite plan, as in Monterey County, California, where 
such a manifold servant of the people, when asked how the combina- 
tion was brought about in his case, remarked that like Topsy, it just 
growed. In North Carolina the county superintendent of public 
welfare is charged also with the enforcement of the state’s child 
labor law. 

But there is no virtue in this plan, no strength in this union, 
unless it is given financial support so that as the work develops, a 
sufficient number of assistants may be employed to care for the 
work adequately. Whatever local body or bodies should be made 
responsible for such work, whether a public welfare board or the 
juvenile court, the school board, the county commissioners, and 
other public servants acting jointly, its jurisdiction should embrace 
a whole county or such political division as would insure disinter- 
ested and comprehensive service. The personal embarrassments 
of neighborhood control should at all costs be avoided. And lastly, 
the work of this agency or union of agencies should be under the 
supervision of the appropriate state departments—the school de- 
partment should oversee the work done relating to schools; the 
labor department that relating to employment; the health depart- 
ment that concerning health; and the public welfare department 
or its equivalent that having to do with relief, placing out, proba- 
tion, commitments, parole, and preventive activities. 

Organic evolution moves from the general to the special, social 
evolution from the special to the general; and the safety of man 
as a product of these two forces lies in a nice adjustment of the 
two. We are at once both individuals and society, and in our 
government we must find that balance between these special and 
general elements of our dual character which will permit our largest 
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growth. In our treatment of children we have been too prone to 
look upon every one as the counterpart of the others and we have 
shaped our social policy accordingly. We have overlooked the 
character of the child as an individual in our desire to serve him in 
his character as a social being. We have had too much in mind 
the welfare of society and too little the individual requirements of 
the child himself. Our best educators understand this now and 
are trying to provide for some approximation to individual instruc- 
tion in our schools without sacrificing the advantages of general 
instruction. The old method of stereotyping children is giving 
way. Just an instance: there is no more striking characteristic of 
the individual than his handwriting and because it is so character- 
istic, his signature is everywhere accepted as his personal representa- 
tive in dealings with his fellows—and yet the schools formerly wasted 
a tremendous amount of time and energy in trying to force all 
children to write alike, according to the copy-book model, utterly 
blind to the importance of characteristic handwriting as expressive 
of the individual in all business and social affairs. Individuality 
should be encouraged, not suppressed, whether the child be an 
inmate of an institution, a pupil in a school, a ward of the state, 
or the hope of a home; and it is only as the interests of society are 
to be served that he should be treated in a social way. 

Social work is a spectrum—each separate task is a color or a 
shade, and if wisdom be given us to join them all in that bond of 
unity which is the greatest good, they will blend in dazzling white 
whose lustrous purity shall guide us toward the truth. 








In their play children learn to observe quickly, to judge, to weigh values, 
to pick out essentials, to give close attention; they learn the value of coopera- 
tion, to recognize the rights of others as well as to insist on their own being 
recognized; they learn the meaning of freedom through law; they learn the 
value and function of work and the joy of accomplishment. No wonder that 
play is regarded by many as the most important educational factor of them all. 
A child who does not play not only misses much of the joy of childhood, but 
he can never be a fully developed adult. He will lack in many of the qualities 
most worth while because many of the avenues of growth were unused and 
neglected during the most plastic period of his life. 


Norsworthy and Whitiey in “The Psychology of Childhood.” 

















NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHILD LABOR 


The Sixteenth Conference on Child Labor, like the fifteenth, 
was held in conjunction with the National Conference of Social 
Work. One session was held—in Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium, Mil- 
waukee, Friday afternoon, June 24th. Owen R. Lovejoy, general 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, presided. Par- 
ticipants in the program were Charles E. Gibbons and Miss Sara 
A. Brown of the Committee’s field staff, Prof. E. C. Lindeman, 
field secretary of the American Country Life Association, and Colonel 
Homer Folks, secretary of the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. The general topic was ‘Fair Play for the Country Child.” 

“The farmer’s greatest loss is loss of his own children to the 
cities,” said Mr. Lovejoy in discussing rural child labor, which he 
declared “‘consists not always in actual overwork, though there is 
far too much of that, but also in the deprivation of adequate play 
and schooling. Child labor is largely responsible for this exodus; it 
has driven children away from the farms in great hosts, and America 
cannot afford it. America needs on her farms good producers and 
good citizens and good blood—an efficient, lasting population. 

“This is the problem that the National Child Labor Committee 
is now tackling. The other day we read that Bernard Baruch and 
his associates have formed a $100,000,000 organization to help the 
farmers—a plan of cooperative marketing, whereby the farmer can 
hold his crops for a good market. But the National Child Labor 
Committee also has a $100,000,000 proposition to help the farmer 
hold his best crop, not for any market, but for himself and the 
old homestead. By a conservative estimate, to give a child a 
chance to play and develop and go to school is worth at least $100 
to his dad, and there are more than a million country children who 
are not getting that chance. Here is an opportunity for invest- 
ment where there is no possibility of losing. The whole of America 
will gain. 

“Most of our child laborers today are in the country, and 
neither federal nor state laws give them any protection, except that 
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which is afforded by compulsory school attendance laws, and these 
are nowhere well enforced in the country places. With the growing 
congestion of cities, the demand on the country for food and other 
agricultural products increases, and the economic balance cannot be 
restored by improved methods of farming when many of the best 
potential farmers are flocking from the country to the city. You 
cannot bring up a generation of good farmers by overworking them 
or depriving them of education. You cannot keep boys and girls 
on the farm by depriving them of the play and recreation and social 
life which they instinctively crave. And today, with unemployment 
in the cities and labor shortage in the country, the children of rural 
America are harder hit than ever before. Child labor is at a pre- 
mium—in many cases even on the home farm. It is all right for 
children to work, but not to be worked at the expense of health, 
play, schooling and a free, fair, fighting chance.” 

Mr. Lovejoy said he came to the subject with no prejudice 
against farm life in America. He said his own childhood was spent 
on a farm and he was glad of it, but called attention to the fact 
that in many parts of the country conditions of rural labor have 
greatly changed in recent years. He referred especially to employ- 
ment of children in gangs, in truck gardens and berry fields, beet 
sugar fields, cotton picking, onion and tobacco culture, and other 
specialized farming requiring large numbers of hand-workers. He 
said that the after-war drop in the price of farm produce together 
with the difficulty in securing farm loans has constituted a serious 
embarrassment to American farmers. Large business interests and 
government measures are being enlisted to meet this embarrassment 
but as a matter of fact the most serious part of the difficulty is left 
untouched and almost unnoticed. 

The most serious loss the American farmer suffers, Mr. Lovejoy 
said emphatically, is the loss of his own children. This is a condition 
not brought about by the war or its after effects. It has been going 
on with increasing speed for the past quarter century. Records of 
rural communities in which the population is less than a decade ago 
are too numerous to awaken interest and abandoned farms can be 
picked up in almost any part of the country. The motives actuating 
city sociologists in agitating for a back to the farm movement are 
noble motives but they do not get anywhere. Nothing is going to 
drive American people back to the farm. But decent economic 
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conditions with a rich, practical interesting school curriculum and 
sanitary protection will keep them on the farm. Their children will 
grow up there, thoroughly enjoy working on the farm, and thus 
supplant many of the hirelings, who, according to the Scriptures, 
“care not for the sheep” and the sources of food supply and good 
citizenship will be secured to the nation and to the world. 

Colonel Folks, who had but recently returned from Europe, said 
it is farming that is saving Europe. It is farming that will save 
America. In Europe the fact is obvious. Here it is not so obvious, 
but is no less true. The farm population is the basis of our pros- 
perity. Conditions of life in the country must be such that not all 
children will want to get away and go to town. One of the essen- 
tials is the vitalization of rural schools. Children should be taught 
more about their immediate physical environment, more about the 
actual factors among which they are living and working, with less 
far-away history and geography. Two of the things that really 
drive children away from the farm are: first, the monotony; second, 
the lack of money. The farmer does not necessarily possess less 
money, but he handles less and is apt to hang on to it a little tighter. 
It would be well if farmers would let up a little on the thrift idea. 
It would be a social advantage. City people spend too readily; 
country people don’t spend enough—particularly on their children. 
Country children should have spending money of their own, and be 
taught how to care for it as well as spend it. Colonel Folks em- 
phasized the fact that country people, particularly young country 
people, leave the farms and go to the cities not only because condi- 
tions have changed but because they themselves have changed. 
They demand more than they did in former years and if their wants 
cannot be supplied in the country they will go to the cities to sat- 
isfy them. 

The papers by Professor Lindeman, Mr. Gibbons and Miss 
Brown are printed in this number of Tue AMERICAN CHILD. 








Democracy in the widest sense means much more than a form of govern- 
ment, it is a system of social organization affecting almost every relation of 
man to man. It is a system which, ideally at least, attempts to equalize the 
opportunities and responsibilities of individuals in society. 


Edwin G. Conklin, in “The Direction of Human Evolution.” 











FEEDING THE SPIRIT OF CHILDHOOD* 
E. C. LINDEMAN 


The child is the dynamic and centripetal force in modern society. 
Social organization is motivated in such manner as to divert our 
highest aspirations and our worthiest motives to the center—which 
is the child. We furnish the child with the releasing tools of the 
intellect; and, once the intellect is released mighty revolutions 
follow. We labor in the production of material goods so that the 
child’s wants are met in increasing abundance. We build religious 
edifices and construct elaborate ecclesiastical machinery in order that 
the child may come to know his God. All of this, and much more, 
revolves ostensibly about the interests and the welfare of the child. 

And, in it all, how great is the element of error, and how deep- 
seated the factor of hypocrisy! Our educational systems look down 
upon the child from the pedestal of adult prejudices. Our economic 
machinery loses its primary significance—“production for use’’—so 
grossly that our proud boasts of altruism toward the child become 
the mockery of stifled lives set before inhuman and inexorable ma- 
chines. Our religious institutions rob the religious aspirations of 
half their greatest value—the spiritual imaginings and _ longings 
which lead toward Truth. If one needed evidence to sustain belief 
in our miserable failure to live up to our protestations, he would 
need only to review the lists of the child welfare agencies which now 
exist in a modern community to save the wastage of our blundering. 

A few years ago, a great book appeared; it made an analysis of 
the elements by which man lives. Love, Work, Play, and Worship 
were, to this author, the objectives and the necessities of human 
life. What does childhood live by? What are the spiritual long- 
ings of the child which a progressive society must understand and 
meet? I attempt the answer to this query in sociological rather 
than psychological terms. We have been passing through a period 
of psychological “‘mania.”’ If only the person can be reached who 


* Paper read at Sixteenth National Conference on Child Labor. 
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can present to us the “psychology” of a particular problem of pro- 
cess, we are sure to feel that we understand it fully. I do not wish 
to be understood as placing sociology over against psychology as an 
interpretation of child life; these two sciences are inseparable and both 
are needed. I, for one, join my voice with the person who recently 
said: “I have long since given up the hope of riding to the millenium 
on the back of psychology.”’ Which means, that I am attempting 
to get a non-particularistic viewpoint; I am trying to view life as 
a whole. 


Some Current Fallacies 


(1) The family is the germ of the state. It is the child’s first 
opportunity for social experience; it is the human link which binds 
him to the races that have gone before and fits him for the life of 
the race that is to be. We have organized family life on a political 
instead of a social basis. Our families are little autocracies. Into 
these autocracies our children are born with all the heritage of the 
past and with all the potentialities of the future. What oppor- 
tunities do we provide for the expression of their individual spirits? 

The democratic family, in which the child has rights that are 
equal with those who are older and stronger, is rare. When the 
child reaches a certain age, the state steps in and legalizes certain 
rights; the grip of the parents upon the lives of their children is 
so firm that the state must interfere and set definitely the time when 
parental control must end. This is as if life were arranged in cer- 
tain epochs or time-periods, each set off for certain forms of con- 
trol. The child, the “automaton,” must suddenly assume demo- 
cratic discipline whether he has been prepared for it or not. But 
the unfortunate situation is that children cannot be reared in auto- 
cratic families and then be expected to make good citizens in a 
Democracy. There will always be left that remnant of resentment, 
that cowardice of obedience in the face of force, and that subdued 
urge toward leadership; these will continue to haunt our feeble 
steps toward Democracy so long as family life is not oriented with 
the social forces which are impelling us toward a democratic society. 

(2) Outside the family circle the child is met with another 
autocratic system of control. He is sent to a school where he must 
sit in seats all set in a row and only sufficiently far apart to prevent 
serious intermingling. The teacher, not long since called the ‘‘mas- 
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ter,’’ stands on the elevated rostrum from which he rules his little 
kingdom. There are many rules and orders of punishment. Only 
in the very most modern schools do the children have any voice 
in the making of these rules or in the dispensation of punishment. 
There are many colleges in which the students are free from imme- 
diate parental control and in which they have not the slightest 
opportunity for self-government. 

Into this conglomerate group the “spirit of the child” is dropped; 
he is not differentiated from all the other children who happen to 
be of the same age-group. He studies the same studies, reads from 
the same books, writes the same words, and falls gradually into the 
same mental ‘ruts.”” Woe unto the spirit of that child who does 
not conform. ‘A conventional failure is more desirable than a 
troublesome success.” 

(3) In the child’s life there are periods of freedom from all of 
these systems of autocratic control. There are after-school hours, 
and there are summer vacations. The healthy, ambitious child will 
want to use some of these periods of productive labor. He has 
the “urge to do,”’ and he wants a little capitalization with which to 
establish an element of freedom from the family exchequer which 
rules his expenditures with an iron hand. What does our modern 
society offer the spirit of the child at this juncture of his life? 

The street trades, including the sentimentalized role of the 
newspaper boy and the telegraph messenger; the factory worker, 
the store worker, the delivery-wagon driver—these are the economic 
opportunities open to the child. In many states, of course, the 
child’s labor is restricted with regard to age; in most states the worker 
must be more than a “child” in order to become a part of the pro- 
ductive economic system, but the age-limit is still so low that the 
American child can still be said to become a worker while he is still 
a “child.” 

The street trades are focal points of infection for moral degen- 
eracy. I recently made a study of a “gang” of fourteen boys who 
had been engaged in a series of crimes which ran the gamut from 
plain overcharging to stealing automobiles and robbing buildings. 
With the exception of three out of the fourteen, all of these boys 
had received their training in the strect trades. The out-of-school 
hours, the vacation periods, were “feeding the spirit of childhood” 
on filth generously mixed with a little profit. 
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The country child receives no more wholesome food, as a general 
rule. He joins a work-group at an early age. The threshing crew 
comes to his farm-door; he is thrown into contact with the hired 
men of the neighborhood in young life. The cross-roads store, 
where salacious gossip prevails, may be his “social center.” In 
addition, his fluid little frame is frequently subjected to forms of 
labor which stiffen the bones and overdevelop the major muscle. 
He is an old man almost before he has had time to think about 
passing from childhood into boyhood. The farm work of girls pro- 
duces much the same result. 

(4) But, somehow, in spite of all our bungling, this child grows 
up; he frees himself from our systems of control as soon as he can 
and then begins to grope toward an ideal of success. His spirit has 
been dampened but still glows hopefully. What standards of suc- 
cess do we hold before him? 

Our standards of success are permeated with two fallacies. The 
first is the outgrowth of misconstrued psychology, and the other is 
the direct outgrowth of our “acquisitive society.” We first tell our 
young people that they must be ‘“four-square’”’; that is, they must 
develop all sides of their personalities in equal fashion. And then, 
by example, precept, word, picture, story, and drama, we say to 
them: “Make money.” Oh, no, we don’t say it quite so bluntly 
as that. If our psychology of the child is sufficiently warped by 
certain religious biases, we entreat them to make money so that they 
may be of “greater service to humanity.” 

The fallacy of the four square development is designed to de- 
nature the spirit of childhood. The child is urged by teacher, 
preacher, and all other advisors to “lengthen his shortest side” so 
that it will become equal to his other three sides. (Of course, 
human personality cannot be made to conform to the graph of a 
square, but our pet psychological schemes must be made to fit 
diagrams.) I know of no better method of analyzing this fallacy 
than to quote from Dr. Burnham’s pamphlet on “Success and 
Failure as Conditions of Mental Health.” In this pamphlet, 


Dr. Burnham includes the following selection from Professor 
Dolbear: 


__ In antediluvian times, while the animal kingdom was being 
differentiated into swimmers, climbers, runners, and fliers, there 
was a school for the development of the animals. 
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The theory of the school was that the best animals should 
be able to do one thing as well as another . 

If an animal had short legs and good wings, attention 
should be devoted to running, so as to even up the qualities 
as far as possible. 

So the duck was kept waddling instead of swimming. The 
pelican was kept wagging his short wings in the attempt to 
fly. The eagle was made to run, and allowed to fly only for 
recreation. 

All this in the name of education. Nature was not to be 
trusted, for individuals should be symmetrically developed and 
similar, for their own welfare as well as for the welfare of the 
community. 

The animals that would not submit to such training, but 
persisted in developing the best gifts they had, were dishonored 
and humiliated in many ways. They were stigmatized as 
being narrow-minded and specialists, and special difficulties 
were placed in their way when they attempted to ignore the 
theory of education recognized in the school. 

No one was allowed to graduate from the school unless he 
could climb, swim, run, and fly at certain prescribed rates; so 
it happened that the time wasted by the duck in the attempt 
to run had so hindered him from swimming that his swimming 
muscles had atrophied, and so he was hardly able to swim at 
all; and in addition he had been scolded, punished, and ill- 
treated in many ways so as to make his life a burden. He left 
school humiliated, and the ornithorhynchus could beat him 
both running and swimming. Indeed, the latter was awarded 
& prize in two departments. 

The eagle could make no headway in climbing to the top 
of a tree, and although he showed he could get there just the 
same, the performance was counted a demerit. since it had not 
been done in the prescribed way. 

An abnormal eel with large pectoral fins proved he could 
run, swim, climb trees, and fly a little. He was made valedic- 
torian. 


We have yet to develop a system of education and a social 
environment which will encourage the child to express his dominant 
interest, his driving spirit. This is an age of specialists; it is also, 
paradoxically enough, an age of democratic aspirations. Our great 
task of the future is to harmonize the function of the specialist with 
the democratic process. It will be no small task; the spirit of 
childhood will be needed in all its freshness and daring. 

It was no accident that the author of “Main Street”’ closes this 
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otherwise pessimistic narrative with a note of hope riveted in the 
child. The generation of children whom we have brought into the 
world stand between the hesitant longing for the Democracy of Man 
and the conventional inhibitions which we have builded. It is a 
remarkable generation: sophisticated, slightly cynical as it sees 
through our hypocrisies, but harboring an idealism which, if let 
free, would build a fairer world than we have yet dreamed of. In 
this period of reaction, it is given to those who are earnest among 
us to speak frankly and boldly. The mental release upon which 
the new freedom waits must come from us. If this generation of 
childhood is, like our own, crushed in its dreams and ideals and 
perverted in its standard of values, our own generation will have 
failed utterly. 


What Food Does the Spirit of Modern Childhood Need ? 


(1) The modern child needs a social environment in which 
expression rather than repression is the dominant opportunity. 
Freedom of spirit cannot be “grafted on” after childhood days are 
gone; it must be the ever-present companion of his gowing days. 

(2) The modern child needs a work environment in which his 
spare time can be devoted to productive enterprises suitable to his 
strength and of interest to his mind. 

(3) The modern child needs a play environment which is so 
scientifically organized that it will supplement the ordinary regime 
of life; civilization imposes physical, mental and social burdens for 
which the child is not fitted. It is owr civilization which we impose 
upon him. He must be given the broadest possible opportunities 
of adjusting himself to it zestfully and joyfully in the most vital 
portion of his life—his play. . 

(4) The modern child needs understanding hearts. It has be- 
come a popular pastime, at certain clubs and on Pullman cars. to 
engage in “‘muck-raking” the young people of our day. Most of 
what is said is the result of balked, repressed, neurotic, middle-aged 
minds. If what is said were all true, it would still be unwise for 
those of us who are responsible for the present world to condemn 
children who must live in it. The children of this generation await 
the understanding heart which will look beyond the superficial mani- 
festations of an uncertain and a halting age. 
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(5) The modern child needs education. Education which is 
mere preparation for some sort of preconceived life is not the need 
of this hour. An education which 7s life is the only kind which will 
meet the demands of these searching youths. Outside of books 
and outside of school-rooms, there is a throbbing, disillusioned, 
sullen world of humanity. Its dreams have been shattered by a 
cruel war which promised much more than peace of arms; it prom- 
ised the new and long expected freedom of man. The promise was 
futile. The world must be reinterpreted; education must use new 
tools. These tools are available, but the courage to utilize them 
is lacking. 

(6) The modern child needs religion, for ‘religion is the first 
thing and the last thing, and until this generation finds God and is 
found by God, it begins at no beginning and ends at no end.” The 
old forms, the old creeds, the old shibboleths, yes, the old religious 
terminology—all of these are strangely out of place in the modern 
world. They refuse to function. Out of great suffering and much 
persecution, this generation must hammer a new concept and a 
new interpretation of religion which will meet the realities of modern 
life. It will need to be a religion which is ethical rather than creedal; 
a religion which is scientific rather than mystical; universal rather 
than fractional; social rather than individual. Such elements are 
in the Christian religion. Our generation has done but little to 
render them vital in the spheres of our social, political, and indus- 
trial lives. The spirit of childhood craves a creative religion; we 
have presented them with the dry husks of the religion which our 
forefathers made creative for their own days. 

All of this, and much more, is the food which is needed for the 
feeding of the spirit of childhood. The modern child, viewed in the 
light of his spiritual longings, should fill us with awe. In spite of 
our thin hypocrisies, the child is and must always remain the dy- 
namic center of a progressive society. When this is not true the 
society decays. 


Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; 

For inasmuch as ye do it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye do it unto me. 

So unto you is given the mystery of the Kingdom of God. 

If any man have ears to hear, let him hear. 














WHAT IS RURAL CHILD LABOR?* 
CHARLES E. GIBBONS 


That farm children are working on the land is not a new thing. 
They were doing it long ages ago and they are doing it today. In 
this comparatively new country of ours, as agriculture passed from 
the pioneer stage to that of exploitation, the necessity of making 
both ends meet, of getting a mere existence, so completely obscured 
the child that little or no consideration was given to the conditions 
under which he was growing up; but now we stand at the threshold 
of agriculture’s new era of development, namely, that of diversifi- 
cation, and it is quite natural that the question, What is a normal 
childhood for rural children? should be raised. Child labor is not 
the only ill of country children, but it bears a direct relationship to 
most, if not all, of the factors that enter into the making of the 
unwholesome situation which is the heritage of rural children. 
Therefore, a discussion of “What is Rural Child Labor?” cannot 
take place apart from the other elements that enter into the problem. 

What are the tasks that children do on the farm? They are 
such chores as carry in the wood, feed and water the chickens, gather 
the eggs, hay and bed the horses, fodder the cattle, milk the cows, 
and slop the pigs, and such farm work as driving the team to the plow, 
harrow, rake, binder and mower, hoeing and weeding the garden, 
potatoes, corn and other crops, pitching the hay, shocking, hauling 
and threshing the wheat, oats and rye, cutting and shucking the 
corn—and a thousand other things. Child labor is not alone the 
mere doing of these tasks. It is vastly more, because the effect of 
the doing does not stop when the task is finished. 

Children have an inherent and inalienable right to health, edu- 
cation and play, and anything, including work, that interferes with 
a normal development of childhood is to be condemned. These 


* Abstract of a discussion by Mr. Gibbons at the Sixteenth Conference on 
Child Labor. 
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three factors are absolutely essential, first because they are inher- 
ent, and therefore due children simply because they are children, 
and second because they determine what work the men and women 
of tomorrow will be able to do. Let us examine the evidence and 
see if these tasks—the work that children do on farms—does inter- 
fere with the normal development of childhood. 

First, health. There is a considerable body of evidence—par- 
ticularly the draft figures—showing that the people of the country 
had a great many physical defects. A very cursory examination, 
even by a layman, will show there are many farm people suffering 
with ill health. Not all of this illness is due to the work they do, 
or have done, but that a great amount of it can be traced either 
directly or indirectly to it there can be no question. Of the ill 
health resulting from work, it is difficult to say how much is due 
to work done as children and how much done as men and women. 
If the time when a child passes from childhood to manhood could 
be fixed for all children at any given age, and if the individual did 
not have to carry over into manhood the results of his training in 
childhood, then the effects of work on his health could easily be 
determined for each period; but such is not the case. Childhood 
does not cease at the same time for all children and all men must 
receive the same bodies they had as children. We may properly 
raise the question whether a large part of rural ill health is not due 
to work done in childhood. 

Many country children must rise before day and do certain 
chores before breakfast; after this other chores are done, and then 
they must rush to get ready for and off to school—sometimes a long 
distance away. After school they must change their clothes and 
hasten out to the field or wherever their services are needéd; after 
supper, the chores by lantern light, then to bed. If school is not 
in session, or if they are kept home to work, after breakfast they, 
particularly the boys, go to the field, and save for an hour’s inter- 
mission at noon, or dinner time as they know it, are there till the 
supper bell rings. They may get in in time to water, feed and un- 
harness the horses and eat their supper before dark, but. it is more 
than likely that the latter is done by lamplight; then the chores, 
and bed. The hours are long, especially at certain seasons of the 
year, and oftentimes children do not receive the amount of sleep 
their young and growing bodies demand. 
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Rural children as a rule are not equipped with raincoats and 
rubber boots; their one kind of equipment must serve in all kinds 
of weather. It is a very common practice for children to sit in 
school all day with wet feet and not infrequently children will get 
soaked to the skin, and their clothing allowed to dry on them, but 
the chores must be done, the stock must be fed, the work must be 
done, and they must trudge along in wind, rain, storm, cold, heat 
and mud—just the same as in pleasant weather. A change in the 
weather has no bearing whatever on the work they must do—the 
necessary daily part of their work. 

There is much farm work that is too hard and too heavy for 
children to do. Especially is this true where there is a lack of 
modern machinery, which means hand work. Even in diversified 
crop regions, there is still much work that must be done by hand. 
Children are required to hoe and weed the corn and potatoes, and 
set up the corn after the plow. This requires a stooping posture. 
When the hay and grain crops are ready they must be harvested 
without delay. All of this work is hard and heavy, even for grown- 
ups. Because of the element of time it is often necessary to press 
children into service and make full hands of them. Frequently a 
neighbor will call for help, particularly at threshing time. If the 
father happens to be busy with his own crops he will send his boy. 
There are no jobs about a threshing machine that are easy, though 
some are easier than others. If a boy is permitted this honor, he 
goes with the avowed purpose of making a hand, and consequently 
seeks the hardest job. The writer remembers quite distinctly on 
one occasion as a youngster, being sent to help a neighbor thresh. 
It was a barn job, 7.e., the grain had been hauled in and stored in 
the mows. The machine was set in the driveway on the barn floor 
and the straw blown out in the back barn-yard. The grain, having 
gone through a sweat, was dry, and therefore, the machine once set, 
the job would drive right along without any intermission from 
morning till dinner and from dinner till supper. By common con- 
sent each man selects his own job, and boys always desirous of 
showing they can do a man’s job, usually select the harder tasks. 
Needless to say the adults make no protest. In fact it is generally 
accepted that the younger men should take the harder jobs. No 
difference is thought of or made between young men and _ boys. 
Instead of choosing a task within the strength of a boy of fourteen, 
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the harder one of helping to carry the wheat from the machine 
was taken in the instance to which we refer. The grain had to 
be carried about a hundred yards, then up a flight of stairs to a 
loft bin. A bushel-and-a-half machine measure was put in each 
sack. This meant one hundred pounds or more by weight. Long 
before night the writer was tired and ready to quit, but because 
of the good-natured jesting of the two neighbor men about the 
“kid” not being able to keep up, he held on and finished the day. 
So far as is known, no ill effects were suffered from that day’s work, 
but, while some may and do escape, yet it is clearly evident that 
the majority of children will not escape, injuring themselves in 
some way, by such experiences as just described. These days are 
not few in the life of the average boy or girl on the farm. The farm 
men and women of today are paying the price in terms of ill health 
for yesterday’s unguided and undirected work which they were not 
physically able to do and this will continue to be until farm people 
think of work in terms of health. 

Second, education. Any one who has been in the country can 
very quickly see that children are kept out of school to work. Much 
of this is unnecessary and may quite properly be said to be just 
indifference. Very few parents would admit, or even think that 
they were indifferent to the education of their children, but, igno- 
rant themselves, they justify the keeping of their children home on 
the ground that they need their help. To their minds a child is 
not truant if he stays home from school to work. Truancy is play- 
ing hookey. The school may be justly criticized in not more fully 
meeting the needs of country children, but even if the schools were 
ideal , there would still be farmers who would have the real or imag- 
inary excuse—work—to keep their children away from school. The 
situation would not be so bad if the work they did were of an educa- 
tional nature, but such is not the case. Practically all of it is mere 
drudgery and wholly uneducational. This will continue to be until 
country parents think of work in terms of education. 

Third, recreation. Does the work that children do interfere 
with play? Again, we must say, that any one who knows the open 
country, must frankly admit that it does. The motive actuating 
an interference of work with play is perhaps an indirect one. Be- 
cause of the economic pressure of the past, parents have so thor- 
oughly come to believe that the most important function their 
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children have is to help make a living, that they have no concept 
of play. The average rural parent looks upon play as a mere waste 
of time, and some even yet look upon it as the handiwork of the 
devil. Many rural parents, absolutely honest and upright, feel it 
their duty, if no job is in sight, to hunt up one so as to keep their 
children from wasting their time with such trifling thing as play- 
ing ball. Country children are not getting a normal play life and 
this will continue to be until parents think of work in terms of 
play. 

What is rural child labor? Any work which children do, that 
injures their health, interferes with their education, or robs them 
of their play, is child labor, and as such is to be severely condemned. 
Not all work that children do is child labor; work is essential to 
the development of a normal child life, and the difference between 
child labor, which is undesirable, and children’s work, which is 
desirable, is that the former interferes in some way with the three 
essentials of childhood, whereas the latter does not. Children’s 
work is supplementary to the other factors that are necessary to a 
normal child life. It is probably the best means through which 
discipline can be wrought. 

While it is true that the most of the work that children do on 
the farms is unregulated and undirected, yet it is also true that 
farm work has in it the elements out of which can be made the 
most ideal type of children’s work. Farm work is not essentially 
monotonous. It changes frequently. It is out in the open. It 
is potentially interesting because it deals with life, plant life, bud 
life, and animal life. It is fairly remunerative and therefore makes 
possible the maintenance of a reasonable standard of living. 

Child labor in the open country today is an evil, and an evil 
of no small consequence. It must be done away with, but the hope 
for its elimination does not lie in an attempt to formulate a legis- 
lative program to regulate the hours and conditions under which 
children work on the farms. Rather the hope lies in getting the 
parents to see and fully appreciate what childhood is. The problem 
is primarily one of education, not legislation. The latter may help 
in an indirect way, by establishing minimum health standards and 
compulsory school attendance laws, but the greatest hope is from 
the positive rather than the negative standpoint. The county and 
home demonstration agents through the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
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work are doing more to eliminate the evils of rural child labor than 
any other single agency. In order to be a club member children 
must do certain things in a prescribed way—this is discipline. Club 
work is interesting and therefore it has in it the element of play. 
It is healthful and educational. Thus work is being done for work’s 
sake, and at the same time work is being done for health’s sake, for 
education’s sake, and for play’s sake, and thus childhood is made 
safe. There is just one drawback to this work at the present time. 
It is not extensive enough. Every rural county should have county 
and home demonstration agents, and every community its Boys’ 


and Girls’ Club leader. 








Is America so poor in resources and so labor hungry that her children, 
little children at that, need go to work? 

We learned in the organization of the draft that a large proportion of our 
young men were deficient physically and intellectually. And the conclusion 
was reached that a good portion of this deficiency was due to over-burdensome 
conditions in childhood. 

The child is made and meant for play, the Creator has seen to that. To 
make little children work is almost like making a fish live out of water. 

Yet in this country almost a million children between 14 and 16 leave 
school to go into various employments. The padrone system obtains on many 
farms where foreign populations have settled and during the summer small 
children work under conditions that they come back to school in the autumn 
more depleted in strength than when they left school in June. 

Boys and girls who are put to work when they should be at play and at 
school, are never destined to be promising citizens, either in their mental, moral 
or physical capacities. 

More power then to the National Child Labor Committee, which is out to 
persuade the people of this country that the long-standing evil of child labor 
has by no means been finally settled. 

—Rochester, N. Y., Democrat. 


As adolescence slowly supervenes and boyhood is molted, the method of 
freedom and appeal to interest and spontaneity should be increased. Now the 
best things are springing up in the human soul. If there is any genius or 
talent, enthusiasm for work or for ideals, they begin now to be felt. If the 
race is ever to advance, it will not be by increasing the average longevity or 
directly by enriching the last stages of life, but by prolonging this period of 
development so that youth shall not die and its zest and enthusiasm grow pale. 


—G. Stanley Hall. 








NEGLECTED CHILDREN OF APPALACHIA* 


SARA A. BROWN 


Appalachia is said to cover approximately the same area as 
the Alps. It extends about 650 miles Southwest, and spreads over 
parts of the eight states of old Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. The 
children of Appalachia, I have the privilege of knowing, live in 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Tennessee. Their appeal is pecu- 
liarly compelling; first of all because they are just natural children, 
with all the charm of childhood, and because they are living in a 
world far removed from that world which lies “just b’yond yon 
mountain.” Horace Kephart says, in “Our Southern Highlanders,” 
“Time has lingered in Appalachia. The mountain folk still live 
in the eighteenth century. They are creatures of environment, 
enmeshed in a labyrinth that has deflected and repelled the march 
of our nation for 300 years.” 

The valleys of Appalachia are narrow, usually rich and fertile; 
the back country rough; roads unworked, are impassable, even on 
horse-back, several months during the year. Roads frequently dis- 
appear entirely, give way to “bushed-out trails” so narrow it is 
difficult for a foot passenger and a horse-drawn sled to pass. Moun- 
tain children live near falling waters, along lazy mountain streams, 
a mystic beckoning that leads the boy ‘‘out to fetch me in a squirrel 
or a wild turkey,” and the girl and boy to gather wild berries and 
fruits from early morning until late night. Mountain children are 
as wild and uncontrolled as the elements about them. More than 
any children we know, they do just as they please. They are keen, 
shrewd, high-strung, capable of initiative when once their interest 
is aroused. They are, first of all, free, born of free-men, who have 
no regard for the rights of others and know no law but their own 
desires. Mountain folk have not learned to work with neighbors 


* Abstract of paper read at Sixteenth National Conference on Child Labor. 
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for any common cause. They are willing to follow a leadership that 
knows how to meet them on their own ground and are making slow 
progress in developing a community spirit. Mothers with younger 
children “make the crops” while fathers and older boys go out to 
public works, bringing in a cash wage. They live literally in “yg 
land of make it yourself or do without.” 

We construe neglected children to mean any under 18 who for 
any reason are growing up without minimum requirements for 
physical care, without protection from disease and without medical 
care, without protection from contaminating and immoral influences, 
without protection from abandonment, without suitable guardians, 
without education, wholesome play and recreation, and without 
work suited to their strength and ability. Legally, neglect is usually 
confined to a wilful act on the part of the parent, guardian or those 
entrusted with a child’s custody. We contend, as far as the child 
is concerned, neglect is just as damaging in results, and is quite as 
unjust whether it be wilful, due to ignorance or incapacity on the 
part of the parent, or to lack of opportunity on the part of the com- 
munity in which the child lives. We contend the child demands 
first consideration. If for any reason parents are unwilling, unable 
or unfit, it then becomes the responsibility of the state to secure 
to every child protection from neglect in any form. Child neglect, 
then, comes within the law as administered by the county and by 
the state; but it reaches farther without the law untouched by law. 

In our Committce’s study of conditions of rural child life, the 
field work of which has recently been completed, we compiled 
schedules for 1,005 dependent and neglected rural children, of 
whom we visited 482 in 172 homes. 201 we group as neglected 
children with no element of dependency; 68 of these are legally 
delinquent—-that is, pronounced delinquent by a court; and 133 
neglected. The remaining 804 we classify on the basis of depend- 
ency. We hesitate to estimate how many of these are neglected, 
but doubt not if we went through the schedules with the thought 
of neglect rather than dependency in mind, a large per cent would 
group as neglected children. Two hundred and seventy are from 
broken homes, and are living with relatives and in foster homes. 
Less than 25 per cent of these have been reached by any responsible 
authority such as a home finding society, State Board, an orphan- 
age, juvenile court, or any official; 13 are bound out, 82 are living 
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in alms houses, 72 were born out of wedlock, and the remainder 
are either with or should be living with their own family. They 
include children in need of children’s aid or mothers’ pensions, 
those whose parents are dependent on public or private charity, 
and feeble-minded children of feeble-minded parents. 

The tramp family is familiar to family social workers, but we 
met tramp children for the first time in Appalachia, tramping not 
for adventure but because they have no homes and no one assumes 
responsibility for finding homes. Annie, age 14, is typical of a dis- 
tressingly large number of tramp children. In March we found her 
at High Knob attending school for the first time in her life. She 
lives with Granny McCauley, a mile and a half up the hollow. As 
we walked home with her after school, her story ran something like 
this. With three younger sisters Annie lived in a one-room moun- 
tain cabin; the mother died a year ago; the father, never a good 
provider, frequently deserted the family during the mother’s life- 
time for several weeks at a time. Just before Christmas last he 
left early one morning, presumably going to the village, nine miles 
away. After four days and nights he did not return. The supply 
of food became exhausted. The supply of fuel had twice given out 
and the children gathered more from the mountainside. Mean- 
while a heavy snow had fallen. Rather reluctantly, Annie admitted, 
she was afraid but did not dare let the little sisters think so. At 
the end of the fourth day she took the children to a neighbor, where 
they stayed a couple of days, while the man of the house made 
inquiry regarding their father. Hearing nothing, Annie returned to 
the cabin, rolled their meager supply of clothing together and started 
with the three sisters over the mountain to a friend of their mother. 
It was nearly dark when they arrived at the friend’s cabin, only 
to find the doors locked, no fire and no tracks on the fresh snow. 
They trudged on about half a mile and spent the night with a neigh- 
bor. For three weeks they tramped, never staying more than one 
night in one place. Annie had no definite point in view but a very 
clearly defined idea that she was responsible for finding a home 
where they could all stay together. They drifted into a neighbor- 
ing county, where a man, presumably an official, put them on the 
train, with tickets to the seat of their home county. They reached 
the village about 9:30 one night. The conductor left them with 
the station master, he telephoned the county sheriff, who came to 
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the station and took them to the jail for the night. The following 
day he sent word to the probation officer, a Civil War veteran living 
nine miles in the country. They stayed at the jail three or four 
days while the women of the village provided them with new cloth- 
ing, the sheriff and county attorney searched in vain for the father, 
and the kindly old probation officer found homes “‘so they wouldn’t 
have to go to no orphans’ home.” 

Perhaps a larger number of children who do not literally tramp, 
drift about from one home to another, with no one assuming respon- 
sibility for their permanent care. Gladys, 12, living with the 
Davids, typifies this form of neglect. Gladys came to a neighbor 
of the Davids, to work for her board and keep. Her father deserted 
her mother and the six children about five years previously. The 
children had scattered. When the District Supervisor insisted 
Gladys attend school the family turned her out. Mrs. David took 
her ‘‘to mind the babies” until Gladys could find a home where she 
could work for her board and go to school. She had been with the 
Davids about one year and was not in school. Mr. David, a miner, 
works irregularly, is paying for his home, has four babies under 6, 
the oldest afflicted with infantile paralysis, in a cast, receives treat- 
ment at great expense at a hospital in the adjoining state. Gladys, 
a bright, attractive girl, eager for all things of life, is without doubt 
the household drudge. As we started back to the village, wonder- 
ing who in the community would see that she had half a chance, 
we met the county official responsible for the poor in that neighbor- 
hood, who greeted us with “Well, guess you find everybody in these 
parts well taken care of.’”’ We chatted with him regarding the 
Davids and Gladys. He knew nothing of her family but knew the 
Davids: ‘The Davids ’ll give her a good home. They may not 
dress her as fancy as some, but for a girl of her station, plenty good 
enough.” Eager to know just what he meant, we elicited this ex- 
planation: ‘Well, they tell me her father’s a furriner, and then 
she’s just the same as an orphan.” 

The children of Appalachia possess no prescription for immunity 
from diseases common to childhood. Distance from physicians, 
distance from telephone, conditions of roads, lack of nursing care 
and nursing instruction, ignorance and defiance of the simplest neces- 
sities of hygiene make protection from disease a myth and medical 
care practically impossible. Traveling clinics and Red Cross nurses 
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offer about the only medical care available. McDowell County, 
West Virginia, has a county dental clinic, supporting a staff of 25 
hygienists and dentists through a tax levied for the purpose. Dur- 
ing this spring they began their second round of examining all child- 
ren in the rural schools. Marvelous are the stories. They sound 
like miracles, and are. Kentucky State Board of Health has a 
traveling trachoma clinic visiting several mountain counties this 
summer. Phthisis is common among mountain children. We 
visited a little 10-year old girl, unable to breathe when lying down. 
The mother ‘’lowed as how she’d outgrow it.”’ A doctor had seen 
the child two months previous, when he came to examine the father 
for commitment to the State Hospital for the Insane, and once last 
year the mother borrowed a horse and wagon and took her to a 
doctor 12 miles distant. 

As a medical patient the child born out of wedlock and the 
child’s mother receive very meager care in the mountains. Out 
of 72 rural children 49 were born in their mothers’ own home, 20 
in institutions and 3 in general hospitals. As a social patient the 
remote child and its mother fare better than those who seek shelter 
in the “settlement”? and become subjects for well-meaning but mis- 
directed charity. Seventy-eight per cent of the children are living 
with their own mothers and 7 per cent with grandparents. A happy 
contrast to the police-woman in a small city who is proud of the 
fact she has placed out ‘78 unwanted babies” mostly from the 
small town in less than two years. She keeps no record of the 
child’s name, the name of the mother nor the family where it is 
placed. She said, ““You know, a child like that never amounts to 
a cuss when raised with its mother.” 

It is unfortunate that law, based on property rights, neglects 
human rights of little children. Six children under 14, left orphans 
by the death of their father last September, have an estate valued 
at less than $200. Some one, probably the undertaker, reported 
to the proper county authorities and an administrator was duly 
appointed to look after the $200 and pay all bills. The same offi- 
cials knew the children were left homeless and friendless, yet because 
no one petitioned their honorable body, claimed they had no au- 
thority to name a guardian or appoint anybody to be responsible 
for the children’s care. In February we found them scattered in 
five homes, all unsatisfactory, and not one of the homes wanting to 
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keep them permanently. Are six children of less value in the sight 
of the Law than a poor little $200 mountain farm? 

Compulsory education laws do not reach all children of Appa- 
lachia. In March, in Pack Ferry School District, we found 14 
healthy, robust children who have not been enrolled this year and 
were not enumerated in the school census of June, 1920, though 
they have lived within a mile and a half of the school house for 
three and four years. Neither the county superintendent, the dis- 
trict supervisor, the present teacher, nor the county probation 
officer, for whom two of the fathers work, knew of the children and 
the fact that they were not attending school. Six children com- 
mitted to an alsmhouse as dependents seven years ago have not 
attended school one day during seven years. A brother qualified for 
service and went over seas. He was good enough to fight for us 
but his brothers and sisters are not of enough value to their state 
to be taught to write their own names. 

Those who travel on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad take note 
of the beautiful scenery along the Potomac, just west of Harper’s 
Ferry, within 55 miles of our National Capital. Do not overlook 
the squatters’ cabins, where in January we found approximately 50 
children who have never attended school and never intend to. 

Along the Virginia border children of a whole district, with the 
exception of three, did not attend school this year because of a 
neighborhood feud of three years’ standing over the location of the 
new state road. The old county road “took directly over the 
mountain,’ The mountain folk wanted the new road to do the 
same. The “crick’ folk wanted it to follow the narrow bed of 
Pipestem Creek for about five miles, then take to the mountain. 
Last fall the District Board of Education employed as teacher the 
daughter of the leader of the mountain folk. The creek folk went 
to the county superintendent, declared they would not send their 
children to school if Laura taught. They had nothing against her 
except the fact she belonged to the mountain folk. She had fin- 
ished 8th grade in a neighboring district, held a special certificate 
and had taught one year. The county superintendent advised both 
the girl and her father he would give her a good position elsewhere 
in the county, but the Board stood firm. They appointed an 
attendance officer from outside the immediate neighborhood, who 
acted for about six weeks last fall, then stopped without notifying 
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anybody. ‘The road is now being built along the side of the moun- 
tain. Neither the mountain nor creek folk are satisfied, yet both 
claim the mountain folk won. In fact, neither had any influence 
whatever in the location of the new state road. The county sur- 
veyor selected what he considered best, and it has been approved 
by the Federal road authorities. 

Mountain children play naturally and freely when they have 
any one to play with, but wholesome recreation is woefully lacking 
in the life of the mountain child, due to isolation, lack of community 
spirit, of a library or in fact reading matter of any kind, and to a 
religious repression which denounces all games as sinful diversion. 
Jack, a much neglected tramp boy of 14, living with a feeble-minded 
old woman, pointed to the dilapidated log church, in answer to our 
question as to what he and his pals did for fun, ‘Go over thar to 
‘vivals.”’ 

Mountain farm work is no easier than any farm work, and 
from observation we are confident many children are required to 
perform tasks far too heavy and for too long hours. Mr. Gibbons 
assures us the greatest evil in rural child labor is the too-much of 
such as it is, rather than a question of the kind of tasks required. 

The children of Appalachia and their parents unknowingly 
challenge the eight states of which they are a part, they challenge 
all states to break down the barriers that separate, to know them, 
to understand them, to make available education and training for 


leadership among themselves, to protect them from neglect in every 
form. 








There are no misfit children. There are misfit schools, misfit texts and 
studies, misfit dogmas and traditions of pedants and pedantry. There are mis- 
fit homes, misfit occupations and diversions. In fact, there are all kinds and 
conditions of misfit clothing for children, but—in the nature of things there 
can be no misfit children. 


Frederick Burk, in “Every Child vs. Lock-step Schooling, a Suit in Equity.” 


Democracy, correctly understood as the freedom of each individual to 
develop the peculiar capabilities that are in him, is precisely what education 
requires. 

—Herbert S. Jennings, in “Suggestions of Modern Science 
Concerning Education.” 














MILWAUKEE “SCHRECKLICHKEIT”’ 


Some of the family welfare delegates to the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Milwaukee had a good laugh over a sign in 
a notary’s window. It read: “Hunting and marriage licenses 
issued here.” 

—Survey. 


He—Here’s a good book to have around the kitchen. 
She—Oh yes, “‘Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.” 
—Brocktonia. 


TEACHER’S FAULT 


A school teacher received the following note: ‘Dear Madam, 
please excuse my tommy to-day, he won’t come to skule because he 
is acting as timekeeper for his father, and it is your fault. U gave 
him a example, if a field is 5 miles around how long will it take a 
man walking three and one-half miles per hour to walk two and one- 
fourth times around it? Tommy ain’t a man, so we sent his father. 
They went early this morning, and father will walk around the field 
and tommy will time him, but please don’t give my boy such exam- 
ples again, because my husband must go to work every day to sup- 
port his family.” 


BIBLE SCHOLARS 


Willie had been to Sunday School. On his return home his 
mother asked what he learned there. He said: 

“Why, mother, we learned about the Apostles. And last 
Sunday we learned about the Fpistles. Mother, who were the 
Epistles?” 
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“T don’t know, Willie,” said Mother; ‘‘we’ll ask Father.” 

So when Father came home, he was asked. 

“Why, of course,” said Father. ‘The Epistles were the wives 
of the Apostles.” 


—WSchool and Home. 


A subscriber finds this amusing jingle in a volume of “ancient 
keepsakes” : 


Do ships have eyes when they go to see? 
Are there springs in the ocean’s bed? 

Does the jolly tar flow from a tree? 
Does a river lose its head? 


Are fishes crazy when they go insane? 
Can an old hen sing her lay? 

Can you bring relief to a window pane? 
Or mend the break of day? 


What sort of a vegetable is a policeman’s beat? 
Is a newspaper white when it’s read? 

Is a baker broke when he’s making dough? 
Is an undertaker’s business dead? 


Would a wall paper store make a good hotel 
(Because of the boarders there)? 

Would you paint a rabbit on a bald man’s head, 
Just to give him a bit of hare? 


Would you pay a policeman with silver coin? 
For nickels aren’t made for coppers— 

If a grass widow married a grass widower 
Would their children be grass hoppers? 


If you ate a square meal would the corners hurt? 
Can you dig with the ace of spades? 
Would you throw a rope to a drowning lemon 
Just to give a lemonade? 
—Outlook. 
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Fred was absent often, and his teacher wrote a note to his 
parents as follows: ‘I’m afraid Fred is playing truant and I would 
like your cooperation in securing a better attendance record.” 
Back came this answer: ‘“Dere teecher, If Fred is playing 
truant he didn’t lern it at hoam. We air church peeple and haint 
got a playing card in the house.” 


A Kentucky judge, some years ago, was asked a point of some 
strange ruling. 

“And is that law, your honor?” asked the attorney. The 
judge, replied: ‘Well, if the court understand herself, and she think 
he do, it are.” 





“In order to manage children well, we must borrow their eyes and their 
hearts, see and feel as they do, and judge them from their own point of view.” 


I would much sooner surrender a portion of the territory of the common- 
wealth to an ambitious and aggressive neighbor, than I would surrender the 
minds of its children to the domain of ignorance. 

—ITorace Mann. 


To become a man too early is to become a small man.—John Ruskin. 


What is the ultimate purpose of government? In the case of children, is 
it not to bring them to a condition where they can rightly govern themselves? 
Is the ultimate purpose different in the case of primitive peoples, or of the 
masses in a democracy? Is not the ultimate aim of government the highest 
possible development of the individual, the nation, and the race? Is not the 
educative power of democracy its greatest virtue? 


Edwin G. Conklin, in “The Direction of Human Evolution.” 


























Tur Nursery Scuoout. Margaret McMillan. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. $2.50. 


In introducing this book to the public, Professor Patty Smith Hill writes, 
“Here is an epoch-making book which all who have to do with the welfare of 
children cannot afford to overlook.” Though perhaps not literally epoch- 
making it is a striking product of a new development in educational thought— 
one which has come to recognize that “human destiny is largely shaped by the 
nurture or neglect of early infancy and childhood.” It discusses the psychology 
of the child underlying this concept, but is devoted chiefly to an exposition of 
the technique and management of the nursery school, including a consideration 
of the personality and training essential for teachers in such schools. 


G. H. F. 


Your BiaaEest Jos: ScHoou or BusINEss. Henry Louis Smith. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This little book written for young people is a plea to them to continue their 
education. With its main theme, the inadvisability of leaving school for work 
and the value of thorough preparation before beginning work, we are in hearty 
accord. Its chief defect is one of omission—a failure to recognize the school 
itself as responsible in part at least for school leaving. The restlessness of 
youth and the lure of high wages tell only half the story—their appeal to child- 
ren attending attractive modern schools with a vital curriculum is 100 per cent 
less than their appeal to children attending the traditional disciplinary type of 
school, which, unfortunately, most of those in this country still are. The value 
of education cannot be overestimated; but the value of the school as it is, Dr. 
Smith overrates. 

G. H. F. 


EveryMan’s Cuitp. Sophie Irene Loeb. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 


The responsibility of the state for the care of the dependent child is the 
dominant note of this book by one whose experience with the mothers’ pension 
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law in New York qualifies her to speak. Only through a coordination of the 
work of the state, the school and the home can the welfare of such children 
be assured. Although this book deals primarily with the question of mother’s 
aid and the importance of home life to the child, it includes also discussion of 
such questions as school feeding, milk supply, the illegitimate child, ete. The 
appendix contains a summary of the provisions of the mother’s pension laws 
of all the states. 


G. H. F. 


THE SouTHERN HIGHLANDER AND His HoMELAND. John C. Campbell. New 
York: The Russell Sage Foundation. 


For many years the friends of the late John C. Campbell had urged him 
to put into permanent form for publication the information gained through his 
long experience in the Southern Highlands. Always he refused, for he did not 
wish to be considered as a “mere investigator” but as a ‘co-worker with all 
agencies, native and foreign’ and he felt that publishing his data might possi- 
bly result in misunderstanding and injury to that feeling of confidence which 
he had tried so hard to win. It was, therefore, with a sense of deep relief that 
his friends, in the midst of their sorrow over Mr. Campbell’s death, learned that 
the manuscript upon which he had finally been persuaded to begin work was 
to be completed by his wife, whose own intimate knowledge of the field and 
sympathetic understanding of her husband’s point of view admirably fitted her 
for the task. 

Mr. Campbell had rounded out a quarter century of service to the moun- 
tain folk of the Southern Appalachians, first as teacher and college president 
and later as head of the Southern Highlands Division of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. No one knew the field so intimately as he did; no one else saw it whole. 
His book will doubtless remain the final authority on the subject, for the condi- 
tions which it describes are already passing away and no one will again be able 
to study them first-hand over so long a period of time. 

To the general reader, the book is most illuminating in those pages where 
the personality of the author flashes out, in anecdote or reminiscence, drawn 
from his rich store of personal experience. Thus, Mr. Campbell’s delightful 
story of the funeral of the Universalist and his extremely tactful and sympa- 
thetic chapter on the religious life of the rural Highlander (Chap. IX), leaves 
a clearer impression of the actual difficulties caused by the struggle among “‘the 
seven and seventy jarring sects’? than does his more formal description of the 
growth of denominationalism (Chap. VIII). To the student of history, the 
discussion of the ancestry of the people whom Mr. Campbell has christened 
the Southern Highlanders (Chap. IV), and the description of pioneer routes of 
travel and early settlements (Chap. III), will be of special significance. The 
public health man will turn first to the chapter on living conditions and health 
(Chap. X), and the schoolman to the pages on education (Chap. XII). The 
sociologist will find arresting information in the chapter on the home-life of the 
rural Highlander (Chap. VII), and in the discussion of individualism and its 
effect on that life (Chap. VI). But it is useless to single out special chapters 
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for mention. Anyone who begins the book will want to read it straight through 
from cover to cover. 

And in so doing, he will inevitably linger longest upon the conclusions 
summarized in the chapter called “Avenues of Contact and Progress” (Chap. 
XIII), for in these twenty pages are the core of the book. 

The future of the Southern Highlander had long been a favorite topic of 
discussion. What will happen to him when industrialism seizes upon his moun- 
tains? What ought to happen? Should he be protected in his isolation, if 
that be possible? Should he be dispossessed altogether? What does he him- 
self think about it? . 

As Mr. Campbell points out, the last question, which is the most impor- 
tant, has often been disregarded altogether. The need of conference with the 
people, as well as with other agencies familiar with the field, prior to undertak- 
ing any new piece of work, he considers fundamental to its success and his plea 
that the Southern Highlanders be considered a part of the general country-life 
problem, rather than a specialized ‘‘mission’”’ field will find warm support among 
all those who know how certain endeavors, excellent in themselves, have been 
irretrievably damned in advance by that detested label. 

In accordance with this theory, the recommendations which Mr. Camp- 
bell makes are in line with those generally accepted as desirable for rural regions 
in any section of the country; a revitalized system of public education which shall 
include continuation schools specially fitted to the industries of special districts 
and possibly some modification of the Danish folk high school plan; the estab- 
lishment of public health nursing service and an increase in hospital and clinic 
facilities; agricultural schools which give a training adapted to local conditions; 
the introduction of the cooperative movement; and, on the part of the churches, 
a broad policy of adequate suport to their clergy, and mutual toleration and 
helpfulness to other denominations. The church-supported school, Mr. Camp- 
bell believes, should not be permitted permanently to usurp the place properly 
occupied by the public school; after it has served its time in that capacity, it 
should either close its doors or open them as a center for demonstrating to the 
community the value of certain new ideas in education which cannot rightfully 
be assumed by public funds until their usefulness has been proved. 

One wishes that such a center as the Pine Mountain Settlement—which is, 
of course, not a denominational school—might be especially endowed to carry 
on, in connection with its other work, just the sort of working-conferences for 
rural teachers, nurses and social workers in the mountain regions which Mr. 
Campbell suggests as a dream not impossible of realization. 

M. B. E. 


Tye Direction oF Human Evouvution. Edwin G. Conklin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Sociology has been greatly enriched and modified by psychology and biology, 
which usually lie at the basis of sound sociological thought. No sociologist 
worthy the name can possibly be ignorant of these two other sciences. Any 
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one having to do with social work or education should read ‘The Direction of 
Human Evolution,” whatever else he may have read. Prof. Conklin sets forth 
the laws and principles of evolution, and traces the history of human evolution, 
physical, intellectual, and social, including the factor of man’s conquest over 
nature. Another section of the book deals with “Evolution and Democracy” 
and the third with ‘Evolution and Religion.” 

“The past course of evolution,’”’ says Professor Conklin, ‘‘together with the 
evidences for teleology in nature, are strong arguments for a plan or purpose in 
evolution, the ultimate unfolding of which is probably beyond our power to 
conceive. This purpose is, at least in part, already indicated. Man is the 
highest product of evolution. There is good reason to believe that no higher 
animal will ever appear upon the earth. Although the limit of individual evo- 
lution may have been reached, at least for the present, there is good evidence 
that we have barely begun to realize the possibilities of social evolution. Toa 
large extent mankind holds the power of controlling its destiny on this planet. 
Evolution through all the ages has been leading to a higher intellectual, ethical, 
and spiritual life. There is no reason to believe that it will change its course 
tomorrow. But as in former ages progress passed from individual cells to many- 
celled organisms, so now it is passing from individual organisms to society. While 
we cannot see the goal we can see our present duty. . . . To us it is given to 
cooperate in this greatest work of all time and to have a part in the triumphs 
of future ages, not merely by improving the conditions of individual life and 
development and education, but much more by improving the ideals of society 
and by breeding a better race of men who will ‘mould things nearer to the 
heart’s desire.’ ”’ 

R. G. F. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND Epucation. M. V. O’Shea. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 


Professor O’Shea has written, in popular language, and from the standpoint 
of modern biological psychology, a book suitable alike for the teacher, the parent, 
or any one else who has to do with children—and that includes about all of us. 
One is tempted to say that there ought to be a list of required reading for all 
citizens of the United States and that under the head of “Child Nature’’ these 
books (choose one) should be listed: 

O’Shea’s “‘“Mental Development and Education.” 
Waddle’s “Introduction to Child Psychology.” 
Kirkpatrick’s ‘Foundation of Child Study.” 
R. G. F. 


Cuitp Lire AND THE CurRICULUM. Junius L. Meriam. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company. 


Professor Meriam believes in fitting the curriculum to the child, not the child 
to the curriculum. His conception of the purpose of elementary education he 
states as follows: To help boys and girls do better in all those wholesome activi- 
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of ties in which they normally engage. He formulates in conformity with this 
‘th purpose the following principles. (1) The curriculum should contribute pri- 
mn, marily to enabling boys and girls to be efficient in what they are now doing, 
rer only secondarily to preparing them to be efficient later. (2) The curriculum 
y” should be selected directly from real life and should be expressed in terms of 
the activities and environments of people. (3) The curriculum should provide 
he for great scope and flexibility to meet individual differences in interests and 
in abilities. (4) The curriculum should be so organized that it will admit of ready 
to rearrangement of the schedule for any day, of the work for any grade, and even 
he of the transfer of work from grade to grade. (5) The curriculum should lead 
er the pupil to appreciate both work and leisure and to develop a habit of engag- 
0- ing in both. Professor Meriam describes the working of these principles in the 
ce University School at the University of Missouri. There is abundant discussion 
a of the principles as principles. The book is one of the outstanding contribu- 
t. tions to recent educational literature. . 
ul, R. G. F. 
se 
y- Fretp Work AND Soctat Researcu. F. Stuart Chapin. New York: The 
a Century Co. 
18 As the Preface asserts, this book gathers together certain means and 
d methods of social research and attempts to present them in an accurate and 
y practical form. The principle of the inductive method as applied to field work 
e is discussed and the technique for observing social phenomena in actual contact 
with them is taken up, step by step, and made plain. The book is elementary 
in the best sense of the word: clear to the beginner and analytical to the ex- 
perienced. Copious draughts have been made upon the publications of others 
4 but credit is everywhere given; the volume is frankly not an original treatise 
but a logical compilation—a careful presentation of the best methods in use to- 
day for the study of social conditions. It is only the field work of research 
t that is discussed—the interpretation of data is not included. 
q E. N. C. 
' 
: ScHoont ADMINISTRATION AND ScHoot Reports. Paul H. Hanus. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
Reserved for review in later issue. 





Tue Cuitp’s Unconscious Minp. Wilfred Lay. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 


Reserved for review in later issue. 


| | INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF Lasor. David Hunter Miller. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Reserved for review in later issue. 
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STATE CHILD WELFARE STUDIES 


By making comprehensive studies, on a statewide basis, of child welfare 
conditions and problems, the National Child Labor Committee is rendering well 
recognized service in the Children’s Code movement. 


The purpose of a children’s code is to standardise and to co-ordinate the laws and 
administrative agencies relating to children and to supply laws and administrative agencies 
covering aspects of child welfare that have been neglected in the statutes. This, of course, 
is far more than a mere process of simplification—far more than rearrangement for ready 
reference. A general code deals with laws already passed, while a children’s code deals 
with boys and girls, their interests, and the conditions that affect them. The one is merely 
the arrangement of laws in orderly sequence so as to facilitate the use of the statute books: 
the other is legislative social service whose object is to enrich and to make secure the realm 
of childhood.— Edward N. Clopper. 


The studies of the National Child Labor Committee lay the informational 
foundation for revision and standardization of the child welfare laws of a state. 
In Tennessee the study covered the following subjects: 


The Child and the State. . Rural Life. 
Health. . Juvenile Courts. 
Schools. . Mothers’ Pensions. 
Recreation. . Institutions. 

Child Labor. . Home Finding. 


These studies are made by a staff of specialists and always at the invita- 
tion of public-spirited citizens or social agencies within the state where the 
work is to be done. 


PUBLISHED REPORTS 


Child Welfare in Oklahoma Child Welfare in Kentucky 
Child Welfare in Alabama Child Welfare in Tennessee... . .$1.50 
Child Welfare in North Carolina.$1.00 Child Welfare in West Virginia 

(in preparation) 


These volumes should be in every library containing works on sociology 
and economics. They are of special value to social workers, clergymen, edu- 
cators, journalists, legislators and administrators everywhere. 





HAS YOUR STATE HAD A CHILD WELFARE SURVEY? 
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